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a For the New-Yorker, [ Eve and Morn by turns advancing I That its faint, yet welcome glimmer, 
HERO AND LEANDER. i By, with rapid step, were glancing, Hailed from far, might guide the swimmer 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. Yet—such joys their senses steep— Through the drear and pathless deep. 
Sex ye yonder turrets hoary | Marked they not the fading Summer, And the sea moans wild and sadly, 
‘ Frowning, 'mid the neustiiide glory \ Saw not Winter—dreary comer— Hoarse the breakers dash from far ; 
> O’er the wave that foams and pam H From his northern forests sweep. And the storm-clouds, drifting madly, 
r Where the Hellespont is pouring I Later, Morning opes his portals, | Quench in heaven each glimmering star 
All bis waere, wildly rearieg, \ Earlier, Day withdraws his light; Night upon the deep—and, gushing 
Through the rock girt Dardanelles? | And they madly thank th’ immortals From the clouds, the torrents, rushing. 
While his waves, with ceaseless thunder i For the lengtheved bliss of Night. Burst in vengeance on the waves; 
: Breaking on the rocky shore, i Now when Day and Night in heaven Sheeted lightmings blaze o'er ocean, 
x Rend two continents asunder, | Ruled with equal sway, at even And the winds in wild commotion 
: Love nor heeds nor hears their roar. | On those rocky turrets bold How! from all their rocky caves 
> Stood the maid, her glances bendiu Lashed te madness, now to heaven 
y 4 ) ’ 1 ’ £ fe, 
i i” Genaemeesien aot Ring bile ad ee 
: : . - ‘ | Toward the Western billow rolled | Now they 're to the centre riven, 
‘ maakeatees ta val — i And the Sea, all still and even Yawning like th’ abyss of hell. 
» 2e Diushing, — ° } 
' He along the mountains reching, | A transparent mirror slept ; “ Wo is me!” she cries in terror, 
Fearless in the stormy chase. Not the gentlest breath of Heaven “ Pity, mighty Jove, my error! 
Household feuds divide the lovers— | O'er its crystal sarface swept. i Oh! forgive my frantic prayer !— 
' 


' " , ' 
They no open bliss may share ; } Through the waves of silvery brightness ab! rw errs es ae a eames 
And Affection’s sweet hope hovers i 1‘olphins dart in frolic lightness fi Ah! shou ) a a 


O'er the brink of wild Despair. Far along th’ unruffied main; Bow ches Ghastel passage dase! 





There, where Helle’s water lashes And in solemn march ascended, | E a oo ee 
Sestos’ rocky steep. and dashes i Ey thete con Sere quese amended, E’e Pragati a se 
High its waves of billowy foam— Thetis’ gray end motley train. Shelter wt po ap aa 
There eat Beauty's weeping daughter, Ah! full many a fond vow spoken ’ =e po . yme 
Gazing o'er the angry water, | Might by them have been revealed ; { “Yes, Heaven's mightiest god impelling, 
To her lover's distant home. But in silence still uubroken { Through the storms around him swelling, 
Ah! no bridge across the surges | Hecate their lips hath sealed. Tries he now the oft-tried deep ; 
To that shore her steps may bear; | Now, while blissful dreams steal o'er her, *T was his vow when lest we parted— 
Ah! no boat its pathway urges— } Thus the wave that smiled before her Love's fond vow, which, faithful-hearted, 
Vet will Love the passage dare. | She in accents bland addressed : oan 9a the i eran d 
. hen H “Surely, bright one, Truth beseems thee— n! this very hour beholds him 
an po "cae tn Pe i And who false and faithless deems thee, | Wrestling with the wrathful storm! 
All its paths of gloom and fear; } Direst curses on hira rest! find the vising nae eats —_ 
Love with mountain beasts contendeth— In Man's bosom Falsehood dwelleth— And enguiphs his lifeless nom , 
"Neath his yoke of ad’ mant bendeth 4 Fathers’ hearts all ruthless pees } “Faithless deep! thy sunny smiling 
Colchis’ tempest-breathing steer. f Yet thy breast with pity swelleth Was but treachery's false beguiling ; 
Not ev'n Styx his venturous daring I For the cureless pangs of Love. | Thou a mirror fair didst rest; 
Can with nine-fold wave repel : “1 in dungeon-glooms might languish, Happy speed thy smiles assured him, 
See! his prey triumphant bearing, Nurse with hopeless tears my anguish, Till thy traitorous calm allured him 
Bursts he from the gates of Hell. And in ceaseless sorrow pine ; } Forth upon thy faithless breast ; i: 
Now Leander's breast he fires, ' Thou, though bridge nor boat thou sharest, Then when, on thy aoe 
And his dauntless soul inspires On thy breast the loved one bearest j Far — le +" _ . 
That impetuous tide te brave ; To these waiting arms of mine. as ‘eae all thy aseny ms 
Soon as daylight ceased to glimmer, \| Frightful are thy deep abysses, Thou citer % — Ailltg i: 
Fearless plunged the hardy swiromer | Wild and fierce thy billows swell ; | Louder now the storm is yelling, 
Down inte the darkening wave— Yet will soothe thee Love's caresses, | Mountain-high the billows swelling 
Cleaves the tide with arm of power, i Hero-daring tame thee well. Break in thunder a the rock ; . 
Straining toward the distant strand, t “ For e’en thou, O god of Ocean, Ah! those breakers wild, foam-crested, 7 ' 
Where on Sestos’ lonely tower | Trembledst with Love's soft emotion, Not the oak-ribbed ship had breasted, ; 
Blazes high Love's beckoning brand. i! Wert with fiery passion torn, | And unshattered felt the shock. 
Now the weary conflict closes, H When—the golden fleece her pillow— Last fond hope of that — x . 
And the toil-worn youth repases Youthful Helle, on thy billow, | Dies the torch’s Saag eam ; bs 
onda Po oll ! In her beauty's bloom, was borne. } Horrors on the mee lower. ya 
Blest reward of all his daring— i Ravished by those features fairest, | Horror sits upon the need 
That unuttered rapture sharing it Spring’st thou from thy gloomy cave, Now she calls en Venus, praying 
Which true hearts alone may prove— I And the trembling captive bearest The tumultuous tempest swaying, ya 
Till Aurora, o'er the billow i Down beneath the ocean-wave. | She in brightness would appear ; Aa 
Rising, breaks his blissful dream— “ There within thy hall of amber, Tothe winds, all wildly raging, | 
> Drives him from Affection’s pillow i} Ocean's wild and sunless chamber, Vews rich gifts their wrath assuaging— ve ae 
To the cold and cheerless stream. iH Dwells she thine immortal bride ; Vows a golden-hornéd ewer. S ! 4 
Thus, in secret raptures sighing, i She thy rising wrath assuages, ! All the gods in heaven capes 
z Thirty suns went quickly flying {| And when high the tempest rages, } All beneath the deep that re ign, 
_ O’er the fond and happy pair ; rf Doth the laboring vessel guide. | To appease the tempest, pouring 
! 


Oil upon the raging main. 
“ Blest Leueothia, reclining 
Where thy sea-green halls are shining, 
Hear the anguish-stricken maid ! 
Thou, who oft, when storms are drearest, 
To the seaman's eye appearest, 
And vouchsaf’st thy welcome aid. 


Purest love their only treasure— i Beauteous Helle! bright one, hear me! 


Goddess blest, to thee I pray: 
O, to-night the loved one bear me 
Safely on his wonted way.” 


Like the bridal-eve their pleasure— 
art! Pleasure gods might pine to share. 
Ah! to him alone 'tis given | 
All the sweets of Bliss to tell, | Darkly now the waves were flowing, 

| And she placed the torch-light glowing 


High upon that rocky steep, 


Who has snatched the fruit of Heaven 
From the shuddering brink of Hell ! 
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Now thy holy veil throw e’er him, | 
Which by magic hands was wove ; 
From that yawning grave restore him | 
To the warm embrace of Love.” 
oe ‘ i 
Now the warring winds are dying, i 
Gathered clouds from heaven are flying ; ! 
Morning’s flaming steeds appear; ! 
Sea and sky are warmly glowing; 
And in their old pathway flowing, 
Shine the waves as crystal clear. 


Gently they, to rest subsiding, 


in their gloomy boldness stand her palaces, but the song of 
carousal is hushed for ever. You may behold the places of 
her fountains, but you will hear no murmur—they are as the 


water-courses of the desert. There too are her gardens, but} 
the barrenness of long antiquity is theirs. You may stand in| 


her amphitheatre ; and you shall read utter desolation on its 
bare and dilapidated walls. 
Pompeii! mouldering relict of a former world! Strange 















LL —_—_—_ 
For the Now-Yorker, 
NOTES BY THE. WAY. 
at it is inthe merry month of June to refresh the 
aried spirit, amd brace the relaxed nerves by ruraitzing 
he romantic seenes of our own matchless land, One 
an uncaged bird, or schoolboy released from ti. 
of birch and hickory while quaffing hesith from the 


| mobatain wind, or lulled by the rustling of the primitive for. 
| redemption from the sepulchre ! How vivid are the classic || est. With the return of birds and green leaves comes a rey, 
| memories that cluster around thee! Thy loneliness is rife || less longing to be absent from the cares of business, and the 


Whispering, kiss the rocky strand, | with tongues; for the shadows of the mighty are thy so- pponctonsus din of crowded etweete. The scholar shuts hi, 
And in sportive ripples gliding || journers ! Man walks thy desolated and forsaken streets, book with a sigh, and turns from his lettered task with lou. 
Waft a corse upon the land. || and is lost in his dreams of other days. He converses with || ing while his ears drink in the varied melodies of 


Ah! ‘tis he !—in death though sleeping, 
Still Love's holy promise keeping ; 

One swift glance his form betrays; 
Not a shriek of anguished feeling! | 
Not one tear of wo is stealing— 

Mute and chill that marble gaze! 

One wild look to heaven she raises, fl 

One where Ocean rolls in light; 
And unearthly lustre blazes 

O’er that cheek of ashy white. 

“Dreaded powers! I fall before you; 
Lowly prostrate, I adore you— 
Stern, inexorably severe ! 
Early I my course have ended, 
Yet has richest bliss attended, 

And a glorious fate is here. | 
Venus, queen of Love and Beauty! | 

I in life was ever thine; i 
And in deah my faithful duty | 

Here I offer at thy shrine.” H 
Then, her eye all mildly gleaming, 
From that hight, with garments streaming, 

Down she plunges in the surge ; 

Ocean on his breast receives her, 
- In his caves proud burial gives her, i} 

And his billows chant her dirge. i} 
And their beauteous prey embracing, i 

Tranquil now his waves return— 

Pour their waters never-ceasing 

Frem the deep’s exhaustless urn. 

Hamilton, N.Y., June, 1840. A. C. Kewpaice. 





For The New-Yorker, 

POMPEII. t 

A voice from Italy! It comes like the stirring of the | 
breeze upon the mountains! It floats in majesty like the’ 
echo of the thunder! It breathes solemnity like a sound 
from the tombs! Let the nations hearken; for the slumber | 
of ages is broken, and the buried voice of antiquity speaks 
again from the gray ruins of Pompeii. | 
Roll back the tide of eighteen hundred years. At the foot 





the genius of the Past, and the Roman stands as freshly re- 


| called, as before the billow of lava had stiffened above him. 


A Pliny, a Sallust, a Trajan are in his musings, and he visits 


| choir very homes. 


Venerable and eternal city! The storied urn to a nation’s 
memory! A disentombed and risen witness for the dead !— 
Every stone of thee is consecrated and immortal. Rome 
was—Thebes was—Sparta was—thou wast, and art still. No 
Goth or Vandal thundered at thy gates, or reveled in thy 
spoil. Man marred not thy magnificence. Thou wert 


' scathed by the finger of Him, who alone knew thy depths of 


violence and crime. Babylon of Italy! thy doom was not 
revealed to thee. No prophet was there, when thy tow- 
ers were tottering, and the ashen darkness obscured thy hori- 
zon, to construe the warning. The wrath of God was upon 
thee heavily—in the volcano was ‘the hiding of his power,’ 
and like thine ancient sisters of the plain, thy judgement 
was sealed in fire! E. W. B.C. 
Wheeling, Va. 





For the New-Yorker. 
MINSTREL, SING THAT SONG AGAIN. 

MINSTREL, sing that song again, 

Plaintive in its solemn flow ; 
Memory owns its magic strain, 

Loved and cherished long ago: 
Lo! the Past, the mystic Past, 

Rises through the vista dim— 
Just as twilight’s shades are cast 

At the Day's departing hymn! 
Minstrel, 't was an eve like this: 

Stars were spangling all the sky: 
Every zephyr spoke of bliss 

Flosting in its fragrance by: 
Then, within our moonlit bower, 

One, with voice like Masic’s own, 
Sweetly charmed the lingering hout, 

To the soft lute’s silvery tone! 
As the witching cadence fell 

Wild within our bower of Love, 





of the vine-clad Vesuvius stands a regal city; the stately Ro. 
man walks its lordly streets, or banquets in the palaces of its | 
splendor. The bustle of busied thousands is there—you may | 
hear it along the thronged quays; it rises from the amphi- | 
theatre and the forum. It is the home of luxury, of gaiety, | 
and of joy. There togaed royalty drowns itself in dissipa. | 
tion—the lion roars over the martyred Christian, and the | 
bleeding gladiator dies at the beck ef applauding spectators. | 
It is a careless, a dreaming, a devoted city. | 

° 4 ° There is a blackness in the horizon, and | 
the earthquake is rioting in the bowels of the mountain !—| 
Hark! a roar and acrash! and the very foundations of the | 
eternal hills are belched forth in a sea of fire! Wo fbr that | 
fated city! The torrent comes surging like the mad oeean— | 
it boils above wall and tower, palace and fountain, and Pom- 
peii is a city of tombs! 

Ages roll on. Silence, darkness and desolation are in the 
halls of buried grandeur. The forum is voiceless, and the 
Pompous mansions are tenanted by skeletons! Lo! other 
generations live above the dust of long-lost glory, and the 
slumber of the dreamless city isforgouen. *~ * * *| 

Pompeii beholds a resurrection ! As summoned by the | 
blast of the final crumpet, she hath shaken from her beauty 
the ashes of centuries, and once more looks forth upon the 
world, sullied and sombre, but interesting still. Again upon 
her arches, her courts and her colonnades, the san lingers in 
splendor, but not as erst when the reflected lustre frem her 


Angel bands might prove the spell, 
Bending from the courts above! 

Minstrel, chant once more the air, 
Soft as Spring's departing breath : 

She who sang its numbers there 
Slumbers as the bride of Death! 

Minstrel, chide thou not my tears— 
Thou hast waked a mournful theme : 

Memory roves the slumbering years, 
Like some dear, forgouen dream: 

Day will come, with joy and gladness— 
Cares once more will fling their blight ; 

Chide not, then, my spirit’s sadness— 
Minstrel, let me weep to-night! 

North Careline, June, 1440. 


Sonnet. . 
Oh, child of Nature! oh most meek and free, 

Most gentle spirit of true nobleness ! 

Thou doest not a teble deed the less, 
Because the world may not its greatness see. 
What were a thousand triumphings to thee, 

Who in thyself art as 2 perfect ephere, 

Ww in @ bright aud natural atmosphere, 
Of mightpeouledscss and majesty? 
™ soul is not too high for lowly things, 

not its strength seeing a brother weak ; 
for itself unto itself is dear; 
Bat for that it may ginde the wanderings 
Of fellow-men, and to their spirits speek 
The lofty faith of heart that knows no fear, #.?. 


C. W. Evenesr. 








marbles dazzled like the glory of his own true beam. There, 
ts eae 


Cambridge, Mase, Southers Literary Messenger. 


| Summer. No matter whether our ruling passion be love of 
| goldjor the hungering desire of fame—no matter whether 
| we feel the bounding pulse of health, or the oppressive lan. 
| gor of lingering di hine—the note of a bird—the 

fragrance of a flower wake in us an_ inclination to play the 
boy again: we wish to renew old friendships with the wood- 
ed hill, the sun!ess glen, the shaded stream; and, forgetful of 
the troubles that embitter life, feed that a burden is lifted from 
the spirit, and a fetter from the limbs. 

Owasco, Cayuga, Seneca, Crooked and Canandaigua Lakes 
fie ina ‘ shining cluster,’ with their romantic shores diveni. 
fied with scenery, unsurpassed in beauty by the storied hauny 
of the Old World. I can well imagine that our Pioneer se. 
tlers felt like the Isrnelices of old, when ‘ ripe grapes wer 
brought from Esheol,’ while looking fir the first time upc 
the mirrors of Nature washing the verdant shores with ther 
unstained waters. The tourist through our State must di- 
verge from the beaten thoroughfare leading from Albany to 
Buffalo and look on the scenery I have alluded tw, if be 
| wishes a thorough knowledge of all that is grand and pic- 
| turesque in Western New-York. Some fifty years ago the 
lakes I have named were disturbed only by the wind, the 
storm, the waterfall and the sharp canoe of the Red Man— 
| Now they are links in a chain that unite railroads and anié- 
| cial rivers, and small craft plough their waters laden wih 
| goods and the rich productions of a fruitful soil. 


Steam packets, fitted up in a luxurious style, for the a 
commodation of the traveling public, have broken the repo 
of the Seneca and Caynga. A few weeks since I experienced 
the delight of a trip up the latter. Our boat, named in honor 
of the late Simeon De Witt, moved on her course with the 
esae of Cleopatra's galley gliding down the Cydaus. Every 
thing necessary for the comfort of passengers was on board. 
Her cabins were fitted up in a style of elegance superior 
that of many a steamer. of greater pretensions, upon ou 
larger lakes. The furniture was superb, and her state rom 
| was adorned by a spegking bast of the venerated patriot «bo 
| name she bears. A library of miscellaneous books, selected with 
( taste, enebled my ‘cher compagnon de voyage’ to fill up the 
pauses of her time, while I sent delighted eye from the cles 
, deck upon alands-ape rich in every element of loveliness. Her 
the gray forest, shorn of its ancient grandeur, by the inresd: 

of the axe, still threw its dark, cool shadows upon the #h- 
-tened beach—while there the thy my pasture, rich fields of 
| wheat and bearded. rye—flocks browsing on the hill side, 
| and the tasteful dwellings of a sturdy yeomanry bespoke the 
fl enterprise and increasing glory of our country: When break- 
| fast was announced I desecnded to the dining room, and pa 

took of a repast that would have. severely tested the self-de 
) nial of an anchorite. Coffee, prepared by skilful hands, and 
|, the mchest viands were spread before me, and the merry co™ 
| verse of the jovial Captain gave an additional relish to the 
H meal. Now and then'the board js graced by wild fowl a4 
| salmon trout, fresh from ‘their watery haunt in the Cayuga 
| When breskfest was over, I again took my post on deck, 
| studying the outline of distant hills and waving groves, §® 
|| which Calypso and her nymphs might have been habitants. 
H The visible earth never looked fairer, and those fierce visi 
jants the passions ‘that make their neste in every human 
| heart’ were still, enabling me to realize the truth of Halleck’s 
| lines: , 
i ‘—— there are some moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours that still repay 

















The toil of ing through it, and atone 
For many a long sad night and weary day.’ 
Avon, N.Y. W. H.C. H. 
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Written on visiting his tomb, near Burlin 


From the Southern Literary 
ETHAN ALLEN. 





ing. Every inquiry was set on foot to ascertain the probable | spiritual world within us, i overstrained 
period at which auch an instrument could have be probable epviteal world within uit, ic no ove even then to 
there, for it was evidently not of modern origin, and from all | tary to his imagination and his moral being. For what an im- 
the Major could collect, it appeared probable that the place || age of a poet's childhood is ted in the tradition, illus- 
on eulé‘old gray i had remained in the — — was a for — b~~ of such influences, which tells of his having been one 

bere, beneath stone, ee thousand e believe the worthy ‘otten among the knolls in a thunder-st - 
Lies hid the light that brightest shone % peepee Eindhied,. prvesnaed one of the et pal = pol rnd Ie m9 — ete, 
U our green-clad mountains when ; with a memoir containing many curious speculations on the ! 

ar tried the souls of patriot men. ¢ subject. Paper we know to have been manufactured in the Anether part of his education consisted of the old songs 


weeny! asta i won, East many centuries before we had any knowledge of it: and | and tales familiar to his daily companions, as the issoenpeo- 


to say, 
tribu 
Ve. 





BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 





he hero of her day of gloom, 
Who made the land—(a dreary waste 
While ander Slavery’s minions placed)— 
Like Eden's garden bloom. 


The mountains were our watch-towers then, 
And guarded by right gallant men, 
Whe flung their banner to the breeze 


acquainted with the mode of printing they now employ many 
centuries before Faust invented it in Europe. It certainly 
Ncutanedia he deo fqventive- guaiacol deo atesh ekabe 
that they approached so near as to engrave in a style not to 


course the taking of impresses from them, that they should 
still have remained ignorant of the art which has bestowed so 








And filled the welkin with their cry many blessings upon mankind. 
To win their freedom or to die. 
eee eee SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Beheld the broad flags of the Free, ABRIDGED FROM AN ARTICLE IN THE LAST NEW-YORK REVIEW 


O'er hill aud valley, stream and sea, 
Like sheets of living flame unfurled. 

They caught the spirit of our sires, * 
And mea, like him who sleeps bencath, . 
Who knelt to but one victor, Death, 

On Europe's plains lit Freedom's fires. 
The Switzer and the Tyrolese, 


BY PROFESSOR REED, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Fora 
name of Walter Scott was more widely familiar on the ton, 
of men than that of any other cotemporary author, for the 
same length of time. 
pete is undoubted. An amazing fertility of authorship was 
The bondmen of the isles of Greece, wed by the natural sequel ef exhaustion. Powers of in-) 
Woke from the sleep of centuries, ° vention never husbanded, but rather tasked to the uttermost, | 
The turbaned Tyrant and the Czar , | at length betrayed their almost inevitable failure. “The in- | 
Sew in the rising of vur star | feriority «f many of Scott's later productions gave to the | 
The fate of old idolatries, || world a pretext for that injustice which is su often the penalty | 
And trembled whon an ALLEN smote, || of speedy popularity. The recoil came—the season of reic- 
Were he a Pole or Suliote. | tion, There was even danger that the world would make up) 
‘ || ite mind on Scott's claims to a permanent fame, judging—and | 
‘Sir Gur’ said tomb would never held |) in condemnation—on the works of Ins weaker age ; these had | 
A chief so restless and ‘so bold || brought disappointment ofien enough almost to make it cease | 
As thou full oft didst prove thyself— | to be so, and to awaken a distrust as to the real merits of | 
That thou wouldst make its cerements start || previous preductions which bad won for him his honors. | 
By some infernal Yaxkee art, \ This was the state of opinion during the closing years of | 
And spurn the bonds of Death himself, 
But false the prophecy: inurned 
Where thy bright share the greensward turned, 
When Peacé, with garlands crowned, her car 
Rode o'er the fields made red by War, 
Thy ashes rest in deep repose, 
Unwakened by the tramp of foes, 





|| sistency to this judzement. 


jj to the living. 
|) be; not because there was a mofo mature estimate of the | 


we have many reasons to think that the Chinese had boon } priate to the apes itself, for the cummit overhanging 


of about a quarter of the present century, the | 


}) writings which had gained |:is renown, but because these had || a mere stripling, he had 


use commanded the prospect of a district of which it was 
said every field had its battle and every rivulet its song. 
With these the child became familiar, thus, no doubt, acquir- 
ing much before he could read. But beside his communings 


be equaled in the present age, om gems and stones, and of | with the outward world, and with the minstrelsy, with which 


it may almost be said, without exaggeration, the air was filled, 
there is one reminiscence which shows that his mind must 
early have dwelt with some earnestness on the pages of books. 
A lady writes to Mr. Lockhart, that she distinctly remembers 
“ the sickly sitting at the gate of the house of one of his 
relatives, with his attendant, when a poor medicantapproach- 
ed, old and wo-begone, to claim alms. When the man was 
retiring, the servant remarked to Walter that he ought to be 
thankful to ae oe for having placed him above the want 
and misery he had been contemplating. The child looked u 

| up with a half wistful, half incredulous expression, and said, 
|‘ Homer was a beggar !" *How do you know that?’ said 























hat he outlived the glory of his po- || the other; ‘Why don’t you remember,’ answered he— 


| ‘Seven Roman cities strove for Homer dead, 
| Through which the living Homer begged his bread.’ 
the lady smiled-at the ‘ Roman cities’—but already 
* Each blank in faithless memory's void, 
The poet's glowing thought supplied.’” 
This is a small matter, and so in one sense are all things re- 
specting children, but there seems to us a ray of true genius 
| in such thinking of so mere a child; the finding in beggary an 
| association anneenie idea of Homer and or eee gee and 
| then by a process of imagination investing the h 
| with somewhat of the dignity of the — of bards. Seat 
| With Scott, the influence of tuition, that which is often ex- 
clusively styled education, bore an unusually small proportion 
to the self-education on which his genius chiefly relied. This 


| Seott’s life, and perhaps fur some timeafter his death. Time, || 3, perhaps, in some measure, of necessity the case, for the 
| that sertied the earth wn his grave, was beginning to give con- | 
Penpl> were begging back from || ity, was interrupted by the general feebleness of his health. 
H the dead man the-fame they bad given with such cpen hand ||. The boy had acquired, however, an impetuous Jove for read- 
He was not so great a8 once he was thought to || ing, and the bent of his intellect was shown by the mastery he 


ordinary school process, at first delayed by his bodily infirm- 


| gained over the region of imaginative literature. While yet 
his mind with the old ro- 





—The ohly reveillé to start been fullowed by others of iafervor merit. The latter mintag the legendary Araan nights, and the 
Anew to life a so dier’s hoart. | had shown the fainter impression of a worn die, and an in- |) loftier visions of the greatest of the English poets. All this 


Thy soul, transhated from its corse, | creased alloy, and ¢0 the credit of the whole currency was de- || was undirected, and it was enly a turn for historical pursuits 
' 
' 


Thou saidst would find a monntain horse, 
A spirited and warlike steed 
Of matchless form and giant frame, 
Snow-white and with an eye of flame, 
A charger of the finest breed, 
In which it might awhile remain 
To snuff the air and paw the plain, 
Beneath the same clear skies that gave 
Light to thy natal place and grave. 
For thou didst Jove thy land, 
And cared not, mayb-, it to Barter 
For doubtful utle in that quarter 
Where some think thou wert contraband! 


Brave soldier! not a S; thon, 
Nor hero of the Roman mouid— 


iuted. In good time came the biographer, with the task || 

,, before him of giving to the world materials for a full and true | 

|| jadgement—the story of Scott's entire career—recalling, in-! 

| stead of that sentiment of disparaging commiseration be- || 

_ stowed on his decline, the feelings which had accompamed his | 

- |geare of prosperous authorship. The measure of Walter | 
Scott’s might may now be fairly taken. . 
| The Edinburgh press has recently issued a second edition | 
of Leckhart’s book—admirably enriched with illustrations— | 

., the various likenesses of Scott at different periods ef his life | 
|, the members of his family, ‘ household faces that were his | 
own;’ Camp and Maida not forgotten—the localities most in- | 

|| timately associated with the work—in short, the visible sem- | 
blunce of what a stranger would most desire to picture to his | 
fancy. With this publication will, in all probability, close the | 

: son po dec w | long series which may be traced in their origin, directly or in- |) 

ber ay vem os owes old. | digecgly, to Walter Scott. Henceforth, all that concerns him | 
With famed Thermopy |e will vie || will be mattér to be looked back to. The theme has been | 
The’ Yankee patriot’s blow at ‘ 7%,’ . brought to its appropriate ending by the pen of Mr. Loekhart. | 
And a border battledield The parents of Walter Scott, before the birth of that child, | 

Gives chalienge to the ancient tome who was to make the nome illustrious, had seen six of their) 

For deeds that will compare in Rome. ti infants daid in their little graves, and when again the house- 

An honest heart, and tirmly steeled | hold was gladdened by childien’s voices, the same dark econ- | 
Against temptations that ha i moved |, omy of providence, which before had made their hearts deso- | 
Had life thaa country been less loved, | late; cansed the unformed strength of the tottering infant to) 
Was thine; and thy dwn land | be stricken with an ek rh ~on By — paralysis, | 

Sees in the green-clad hi!ls that rise in-his second year, Scott was a cripple for life. mong vari-| 

In glory to her trembling skies, || ous remedies, he was.sent from Edinburgh to dwell for a time) 
Memorials that will not stand in the-open air of a neighboring farm, where the regimen) 

When thy less perishable name | which invigorated his sickly frame wrought manifestl upon | 

Is blotted from the scroli of Fare. | his genius. It was at Sandy Knowe that his ebesution Gage, 
New-York, May, 1810. , | bia first — ai illiterate shepherd, ard the infant school, 
Pf Sap ee ey the roagh-ground of a Scottis sheep-fold. When the old | 
Extraonpinary Discovery oy an Axciget Painting) man went forth to wetch the flocks, as they browsed upon the | 
Paess in Inpia.—When Warren Hastings was Governor | hills, the child was carried along, and Scott, long after, said, 
General of India, he observed thot in the district of Benares, | “it was his delight to roll abeut upon the all the day 
a latle below the curface of the earth, to-20 be found 0 ctientm j long in the midst of the flock, and that the ip he thus 
of a kind of fibrous woody substance, of various thicknesses, | formed with the sheep and lambs had i his mind with 
in honzontal layers. Major Roebuck, informed of this, went ) a degree of affectionate feeling them which lasted 
out to a spot where an excavation had been made, displaying | through hfe.” Such, with his earliest 10 of ex- 
this si phenomenon. In digging somewhat deeper for |, istence, was the beginning of his education—the 
research, ; the shepherd's dog and the flock his daily companions. 

on examination of more than this, he was thus placed in familiar intercourse 
ishment, they found a kind of printing press, set up in nature herself, and while no one can divine how it is that the 
‘ault, and on it moveable types, placed as if ready for print-" material world argund us exercives its influence upon the 
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which never forsook him, that he conceived seved his mind 
frem utter dissipation. Suill, the boy’s appetite for works of 
imagination, fierce as it was, was too healthy to feed on trashy 
fictions. His spirit, taking its first impulse from the border 
song, then reved at will through the fantastic realms of ori- 
ental fiction—the gorgeous gallery of the Fairy Queen—the 
spheres of the Paradise Lost, and the world revealed upon the 
pagesof Shekspeare. In this reading, unguided asit was, there 
was at least scope for that reaction of the faculties, so differ- 
ent from the natural slothfulness which makes ordisary novel- 
reading hurtful alike to the imaginatiun, the judgement, and 
the morals. The genius of the boy, fastening upon what was 
adventureus. and 1 ic, repudiated all that was akin to 
sickly sentimentality. In the account given in his first novel 
of the desultory studies of young Waverley, Scott drew, he has 
stated, a picture of his own early course of reading. In an- 
other of his romances, he has strangely neglected an oppertu- 
nity of depicting the formation of youthful gemus, that would 
have been one of the noblest themes for a philosophical imagi- 
nation. In the descriptions in Kenilworth of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s celebrated visit to the castle of the Earl of Leicester, 
among the subjects of conversation, is the fame of England’s 
great dramatic poet. Now in this there is a sin anach- 
ronism, for Shakspeare, at that period, had attained only twelve 
years of age. And it is a fact of some interest, that his birth- 
place and ‘ord upon Avon—was but a short dis- 
tance from the scene of those princely festivities, and if Shak- 
speare was the boy we take him to have been, it is likely that 
he found his way there, and it may be regretted that Scott did 
not avail himself of this probability to present the youthful 
mingling in the throng, a thoughtful boy, firing his genius 
the light that blazed around the Virgin Queen This could 
not have been done without leading the author into a 
sclf-examination, as to the foundations of his own mind, 








agpease te Gas calteenal texage of bis contin io Auagee 
averile 


An inflconce on Scott's disposition, of « different kind from 

those noticed, may here be adverted to. His childhood had 

been spent under the mild tutelage of a grandmother, and of 

one who stood to him in that relation so dear to little people, 

a maiden aunt; in his own language, frem one of those inter- 

esting poetical episties prefatory to the cantos of Marmion, be 
‘———- was wayward, bold, and wild, 

te fee 

_— Was still endured, beloved, caress’ 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








When from Sandy Knowe he came back to Edinburgh into 
his father’s family, it was necessary for him to descend from 
what Charles Lamb calls the ‘ regal solitude’ of sickness to 
an equality with his companions. The petted inv alid was 
stripped of his prerogatives and his self-willed caprice soon 
set in conflict with the passions of others of the same age : 
‘Shades of the prison-house begia to close, 
Upon the growing boy.” 

His lameness—the subject heretofore of nought but tender 
solicitude, became, to his bitter amazement, often the occasion 
of unfeeling ridicule. To this change may be ascribed a recoil 
in his feelings, which operated powertully upon his character. 
To one nursed in the lap of affection, and famihar chiefly with 
the world of fancy, it was the first rude lesson for the stnfe of 
life, and probably taid the foundation of that fortitude in com- 
bating with adverse circumstances, which cistinguished lim 
through his career. Happily there was a native sweetness in 
his temper, which prevented bodily deformity, becoming to 
him, as to a celebrated cote nporary, a perpetual source of 
morbid asperity ; and indeed had he not portrayed in one of 
his novels—the Black Dwarf—the unhappy mural condition 
which may result from that cause, it might have been doubt- 
ed whether such thoughts had ever passed through Scott's 
mind. 

The fire that animated Scott's academic career was not the 
fire of ambition: he was content, he says, with a decent place 
about the middie of the class, especially as it har pened to be 
near the stove. There were, however, flashes of his dawning 
genius; some lines composed by him are clover school-boy 
attempts at versification. But this promise of the future post 
was faint to that which far more distinctly foreshaduwed the 
author of Waverley. An imagination irrepressibly active, and 
unspoiled by Scotch metaphysics, from its fullness, poured tatu 
the ears of his admiring school-mates, tale after tale, ina 
fashion curiously typical of the future author with the larger 
audience of the civilized world ‘‘ He used to interest us,” 
says a lady, who, when a little girl, was one of his listeners, 
‘in a serious way, by telling visions, as he called them, when 
kept from going to Church on Sunday by ill-health.” And 
James ballantyne remembered, asa thing of daily occurrence, 
in the school at Kelso, Scott, after having mastered his own 
lesson, whispering, ‘* Come, slink over beside’me, Jamie, and 
I’! tell you a story.”” During bis college iife, a compact was 
made with a classmate, which led the two youths into the se- 
cluded spots in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, where they re- 
cited to each other interminable stories of the adventures of 
knights errant. : 

The most systematic part of Scott's education, was the se- 
vere and invaluabl discipline of his professional education for 
the bar, which greatly contributed, no doubt, to a fuller devel- 
opment of his reasoning powers, and also the formation of 
those habits of appli¢qnon—the ability of drudgery—which 
never failed him. 

But there is a leading trait in Walter Scott's character, 
which is to be traced to the earhest period of his conscious- 
ness. During his residence at the farm-house, beside the bor- 
der legends—the mingled fact and fiction of a remote age— 
the child’s thoughts were made familar with the nearer story 
of the sufferings of his countrymen some thirty years before, 
after their defeat at Culloden. The vengeance which triumph- 
ant England wreaked upon Scotlend, wa: freshly remembered 
by many, and as the child listened to the narratives of the atro- 
cities which fastened on the victor the horrid tivle of ‘the 
butcher Cumberland,’ there sprang from his childish sympathy 
a deep affection for his injured country, and if we were to say 
what was the central principal of Scott's character, it would 
be an intense nationality, He wns, in all his heart, a Scots- 
man. There was the same principle which kindled the early 
aspirations ef Burne: 

‘E’en then a wish, | mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Will strongly heave my breast, 
That I for poor auld Scotiand’s sake 


Some usefu’ plan or beuk should make, 
Or sing a sang at least.’ 


The depth of Scott’s national feeling cannot be better illus- 
trated than by an incident connected with a proposed inno- 
vation on the administration of justice in Scotland, and thus 
related by his biographer : 

“Ata debate of the faculty of advocates on some of the 
propositions, he made a speech, much jonger than any he had | 
ever before delivered in that assembly; and several, who 
heard it, have assured me, that it had a flow and energy of 
eloquence for which they whe knew him best had been quite | 
unprepared. Wher the meeting broke up, he walked across | 
the mound, on his way to Castle-street, between Mr. Jeffrey 
and another of his reforming friends, who complimented him 
on the rhetorical powers be had been displaying, and would 
willingly have treated the subject matter of the discussion. 
mane But his feelings had been moved to an extent far 

yond their apprehension: he exelaimed— No, no, 'tis no! 
laughing matter; little by litttle, whatever your wishes may 
be, you will destroy and undermine, until nething of what | 
makes Scotland Scotland shall remain.’ And so saying, he | 
turned round to conceal his agitation, but not until Mr. Jef- 
frey saw tears gushing down his cheeks, resting his head, un-| 
til he recovered himself, on the wall of the mound. Seldom, | 
if ever in his more advanced age, did any feelings obtain such 
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' by the presence of a heartless wit, speaks volumes. 


| pation to finish it. 












































































nanny.” A burst of emotion, such as this, not repressed f 


P uished that department of imaginative Somputn, . 
for other, upon which his fame chiefly rests. Fey ™ 
The first light to which, in Scott's infancy, his mind's eye had @@rned a quicker or more briliiant popularity, alae 
instinctively turned, was the light of poetry. His first acts, whem ft was disclosed to him that that popularity weswenk” 
of avowed authorship were imitations of the German ballad- jthe admirable seremty of his temper was scarce biok » 
poetry, which was in fashion for a short, though sufficient, | am Gpetant; there was no cloud of angry disappointmes. 
time at the close of the last century. But this was not the | not @ven a haze of peevishness or vexation; but a mode. 
true direction of his genius, which was destined to receive an gratitude that the world had done bim, as a poet, am . 
impulse more effectual, because Scottish. It had long been justice. P 
his delight to gather, wherever he could gleap them, the tra- , Though by no means concurring with any low estimaty a 
ditions and fragments of the ancient ballads of bis own land. | the general character of Scott's poetry, we are inclined me 

hese researches, carried en without any definite ulterior ob- | regard his poetical career chiefly as auxiliary to his power A 
ject, were storing his imagination with the wealth he was, at | qa novelist—a part of the education, as it were, of his genius 
a future day, to pay back a thousand-fold increased. Qne ef | Poetry was not the sphere in which his imagination was fitted 
his companions m excurstons through the region of the Bor- to shine as well as in prose fiction. ‘ He had now seized ” 

er, describes the process well, in saying, ** He was making | says his biographer, “on an instrument of wider compass, and 
himself all the time, but didoa ken, may be, what he was | which, bandled with whatever rapidity, seemed to reveq! at 
about till years had passed. At first he thought of little, 1 every touch treasures that had hitherto slept unconsciously 

are say, but the queerness and the fun."’ The accumulation | within him. He had thrown off his fetters, and might .¢ 
of these relics at length led tothe conception of the Minstrelsy | go forth rejoicing in his native elasticity of strengti.” The 
of the Scottish Border; and that work decided Scott's whole | freedom of prose composition was to Scott manifest! {,)j of 
career: it was the impulse which moved his genius—it made delight, of which we think we can find indications in on» of 
him a poet—it made him the magician of the Waverley Nov- | the illustrations of the second edition of his life—e fac-simile 
els. While engaged in the task—no task, but « delight—of of a manuscript page ef Ivanboe, which presents & curious 
editing the legendary ballads, he gathered about him the mae | contrast with the fac-simile of the manuserpt of Marmon— 
terials on which his imagination was to dwell during a career | the latter blurred and blotted with corrections and erasures 
of authorship as astonishing as any the world has known. One the former written with so flowing a pen that you can scare 
of the critics of the day prophetically said, that the minstrelsy | detect that it 1s defaced by a single alteration. His genio 
contained the elements of a hundred romances; and after moved with a more intense activity in the open field of 
ward, at the time when Waverley was a new book, and the | prose, and t may be taken as one of the proofs that port 
authorship was a mystery, Professor Wilson exclaimed, “1! was not bis pertect clement, because, to the poet greatiy gi. 
wonder what all these people are perplexing themselves with; ed, metre, instead of being a fetter or an incumbrance, is one 
have they forgetten the prose of the Minstrelsy?” Ne one of his moat precious powers—the winged energy, that his 
acquainted with that ancient poetry, now accessible in various — him, like 9 radiant ance, 
collections, can fail to appreciate the influexce it must have 
exercised in the development of Scott's powers—a point on 
which we may avail ourselves of the opinion of one of the The fame of Scott rests preéminently upon the novel 
calmest and most philosophical critics of the age—Mr. Hal-) We have already «poken of hi« poetical career a6 quxiliary ts 
lam, in his recent invalvable work on the Literature of Eu- | the production of his prose ficuons. Now, that we have » 
rope. “ The Scottish ballads,’ he remarks, “of a historical 
or legendary character, especially the former, are ardently 
poetical; the pameless minstre] is often inspired with a Ho- 
meric power of rapid narration, bold description, lively or pa- 
thetic touches of sentiment. They are familiar te us through 
several publications, and chiefly through the Alinstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, by one whose genius those indigenous lays 
had first excited, and whose own writings, when the whole 
civilized world did homage to his nate, never ceased to bear 
the indelible impress of the associations that had thus been 
generated.” 


en for 


‘Springing from crystal step to crystal step, 
In the bright aur, where none can follow him.’ 


his biography a comprehensive account of all his lreren & 
bors, we are iaclined to consider his miscellaneous writings 2 
the same way tributary to the Waverleveeries. Not meaniog 
to insinuate that rhey were wanting in intrinsic value of ther 
|) own, but only that they contributed to invigorate the authors 
native powers, and to furnish that abundance of materials, 
which his imagination afterwards gave a new form of ben 
in those works which gained his chief celebrity. When 1 
literary history of the nineteenth century comes to be writes 
* The Waverley Novels’ must make up an important chapte 
in which it will be necessary to examine Scott's labors in edit- 
From the Minstrelay of the Border, naturally grew the Lay | ing the collected writings of Dryden and Swift, and in pre 
of the Last Minstrel—the first of Scott's important poems— paring the histoncal collections of “The Somers’ Tracts, and 
with which, in 1805, (not until his thirty-fourth vear,) he be- | the ‘ Sadler Papers." From these, and kindred literan occ 
gan his career of prolific and prosperous authorship. A crit-| pations, often studious and toilsome, he stored his mind, ard 
icism on his poetical character is not our present purpose. It ' trom that mind thos enriched there sprang the genial growth, 
has experienced the exaltation of a quick popularity, and the , which seemed to rise more like the tranquil purposes of nature 
consequent depression. Anaccuratecritical judgementwould, thon any pains-taking mental effort. 
we think, seek between these a middie course, giving to the The Waverley Novels have placed their author in the sam 
poet Scott a higher station in that department than now jis grade in the prode betion of Europe with Cervantes, and gives 
generally assigned ta him. At the same time, it is rot tobe tom among English novelists an unquestivned «upremacy It 
supposed that the aim of his poetry is that of poetry of the 1s a fact worthy of notice, that in Englich literature, such was 
ghest order. We do not conceive that Scott possessed that the scarcity of prose fiction, even in the latter part of the 
sage and meditative imazination—the rare endowment of seventeenth century, that it is only by going somewhat out of 
‘the vision and the faculty divine,’—which alone ¢ matitute. ' 


the ordinary track, that one so indefatigable in his researches 
the inspiration ©” the greatest poets. But having intmtively as Mr. Hallam, is obliged in his literary histary to take, as al: 


taken the true measure of his strength, that which he attempt- | most the only specimen,‘ The Pilgrim's Progress,’ and to 
ed he achieved ; and his poems have set bim beyond the reach reckon John Boryan the fasher of ong nowelista—a paternity 
of rivalry, as the descriptive bard of a period of history and which that worthy would probably not have regarded with 
legend, rich in adventure and romance. eepecinl complacency. In the series of novelists, here tol. 

The composition of Waverley, begun in 1805, soon after, lowed De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, and the 


4 
7 
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the publication of the Lay of the Last Mifetrel, was at that female writers, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Burney, and Mise Edge- 


time laid aside in consequence of the unfavornble opinion of — worth; and if the comparison be made with any of them, the 
afriend. About five years elapsed before it was resumed, production of the Waverley Romance stands as the mightier 
and some f:rther progress made in it, when the werk was effort of imaginative genius. Moreover, it may be sad that 
again relinquished, from the same modest deference to lite- there are traits which even suggest the features of that mind 
rary counsel, At the expiration of three years mote, Scott, winch in the annals of the human intellect is alone. But in 
looking into an old cabinet in search of some fishing-tackle, ' associating the name of Scott and of Shakspeare, there is no 
his eye chanced to light on the almost forgotten frarment— . dream of intimating any equality. Our meaning simply ™, 
then about eight years old—(nearly the Horatian period.) ‘that there is something Shak«perian in the ahounding fertili'y 


| He read the chayters over, and in doing so, found a confi- | of Scott's invention, and in that rare power of calling into 


dence im the work and in himself, which led w the determi- istence, as with a magician’s wand, creations of the imagir® 
The national feeling was here one af the tion, into which is infused «0 much of nature, so much 
impulses, and may be traced in his remark to Ballantyne, truth, as to endow them with a living presence, that ¥e find 
who dis:ouraged the undertaking—' Burns, by bis poetry, ourselves thinking of them as actual men and women. It 
had already attracted universal attention to every thing Seot-. may be added, too, that the nearest approach to the matchless 
tish, and I confeas L could not see why FE should not be able historical dramas of Shakspeare, is by the historical romances 
to keep the flame alive merely because I wrote Scotch in of Scott. Seldom has the tme idea of historic fiction bee" 
prose, and he in rhyme.” There was another indirect influ- | more happily seized ; the calling up in living array not merely 
ence, which we cannot help thinking contributed to that ele- the names, but the manners, and the thoughts and passion, 
vation of feeling which naturally gave a confidence to his of past ages, with an accuracy to which we can specially refer 
enterprise: the peried when the work wns finally resumed, but in one instance, as involving considerations connected with 
was that in which the enormous military despotiem of Na- | the subject, which we are examining somewhat diacursively— 
poleon was beginning to crumble into ruins, and Scott's let- Seott's personal history and character. [ The writer proc 
ters are full of a most joyous and exultant enthusiasm not || here to vindicate the general historical fidelity of Scotts r 
Pag thé result, but at the honorable part his countrymen.| mances, especially in regard to the Covenanters. Passing 
in bringing it about. from that to their morality, he remarks of the heroine of ° Te 


After the publication of Waverley, Scott made but one ela- || Heart of Mid. Lothian’ as follows. ie 
of the Waverley nove 


borate effurt in verse—the poem of the Lord of the Islee—and In establishing the healthy 
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we might rely upon one character. It shows the power of 
Scott's gemius, that he has portrayed a female character Which, 
without rank, or beauty, or youth—in a word, without foman- 
tic exaggeration or the attractions commonly given to herdines, 
jslovely in the unaided grace of simple goodness. As an ifMage 
of female excellence, borrowing no charm from without, an he- 
roic furtitude in the love of truth struggling with the solicita- 
tions of a sister's love, an equality, if not a superiority over 
Cordelia, and Desdemona, and Imogen, and Isabella, may not 
irreverently be claimed for that unadorned Scottish peasaat 
woman, Jeanie Deans—a creation that raises the ideal of 
womaniy virtue higher than all the artificial extravagance of 
chrivalry—the realization of a poet's vision? 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit, still and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 


In no respect is Scott’s superiority over ordinary novelists 


main of the Reman empire. The rapidity with which he 
amazed the world, might be likened, yet contrasted, with the 
masterly marches of his cotemporary Napoleon. The extra- 
ordinary revenue from the novels fostered Scott's unfortunate 
ambition of becoming an extensive landed proprietor, after the 
old Scottistf style, until the first modest purchase expanded 
into the baronial estate of Abbotsford. Tlie severest trials of 
human character were visited upon him—unbounded prosper- 
ity and a disastrous reverse. In the former, neither his mod- 
esty vor his equanimty was disturbed by the applause of the 
world reaching him through the thin curtain of concealed au- 
thorship. His prosperity gave, too, proof abundant of the 
truth that genius is of the heart as well as of the head. The 
comprehensiveness of his sympathies might be illustrated by 
his friendly intercourse not only with his contemporaries in 
literature, Wordsworth, Southey, Crabbe, Moore, and others, 
but with men of every station in society, with the king, with 
the great captain, the statesman, the chemist, the sculptor, 





more conspicuous than in his mode of administering what is |! the painter, the tragedian,—with Wellington, Canning, and 


alled poetic justice. He was too strong-minded a man to 


: Get, : x . Hike 
fall into that puny morality which invariably gives to the good | these with friends in the walks of humble life. 


Davy, with Chantry, and Wilkie, and Kemble,—and besides 
That Scott 


a happy ending, and a punishment to the bad, carrying the | entertained an habitual deference to rank is visible in various 


industrious apprentice te the dignity of Lord Mayor, and | 
His theory was that which | 
gives a deeper and more mysterious morality to the great |) 


George Barnwell to the gallows. 


parts of his biography ; how far this was the result of antiqua- 
rian associations, of his tory politics, and of his native kind- 
ness of temper, we cannot stop to inquire; but that it was 


works of imaginauon, and which reconciles us to the sad is- | that exaggerated weakness, which some have alleged, and 
cies of pure tragedy—to the untimely doom of Ophelia and of | that he was unable to see a plebeian Scotchman in the shadow 
Hamlet—the stern fate of ‘ the lady wedded to the Moor’— |, of a nobleman, Scotch or Enzlish, we cannot credit. So far 


or to that most piteous of all scenes, Lear clasping to his old 


and breaking heart the lifeless b dy of his only daughter. In | 
teply to an opinion thut the Jewish heroine in Ivanhoe should | 


as the means of judging are before the world, we sce no rea- 
son to suppose that Scott's aristocratic sentiment, high-toned 
as it undoubtedly was, contained the baser elements of a 














have been rewarded with a happy marriage, Scutt finely ex: | fawning servility, or that it contracted the sphere of his sym- 
hibits his idea of a loftier morality in a passage in the intro- | pathies. 
duction to that work, written several years after its original We can revert to Scott's Comestie character no farther than 
publication. The passage is quoted by Mr. Lockhart, “as | to express an opinion, formed in the way of inference, tLathis 
remarkably characteristic of Scott's mind and manner.” It | marriage, though by ne means an unhappy one, was ill-suried 
1s so, though we would add, marked with more of the tone of | and uncongenial. It is impossible to repress the regret. that 
philosophy than often appears in his writings. “I think,” his earlier attachment had not been successful. The flame of 
are his words, “a character of a highly virtuous and lofty his first love was not extinct, when he was a white-haired old 
tamp is degraded rather than ex:lted by an attempt to re- |) man. He stood greatly in need of a counsellor, for with all 
ward virtue with temporal prosperity. Such is not the re- , his kindliness of uature, he went through life in some respects 
mpense which Providence has deemed worthy of suffering || solitary-hearted. Had there been more wisdom in his choice, 
nerit; and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach young || the noiseless, dewlike influence of a wife's advice would not 
wrsons, the raost common readers of romances, that rectitude || have been shed upon a bead and heart like bis in vain. It 
conduct and of principle are either naturally allied with, or || may be added here, that Scott's companionable and judicious 
plequately rewarded, by the gratification of oor passions or || correspondence with his son presents him ia a pleasing light. 
‘tainment of our wishes. Ina word, if a virtuous and self- i From the pleasant regivn of Scott’s prosperity, we must 
lemed character is dismissed with temporal wealth, great- ! Ee to his adversity. Of the causes of the reverse, it may be 
ess, rank, or the indulgence of such a rashly formed or ill- , briefly said, that from his commercial entanglements, inordi- 
ssurted passion as that of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, the reader || nate purchases, and from a broad-cast hospitality, the harvest 
vill be apt to ray, verily, virtue has bed its reward. But a | he reaped was ruin. We refrain from animadversion for sev- 
ince on the great picture of life will show that the duties eral reasons: in the first place, we fear that that is not a good 
if self-denial, and the sacrifice of passion to principle, are sel spirit which seeks to expose the frailties of the great; aguin, 
Jom thus remunerated ; and that the internal consciousness of | the language of condemnation is checked by reflecting on his 
ler high-minded discharge of duty produces, on their own subsequent life; and moreover the consideration that un im- 
vtlections, a more adequate recompense in the form of that perfection in American law places our country in the humilia- 
Peace which the world cannot give or take away.” ting attitude of appropriating the labors of foreign authors 
The Waverley novels are also wholly free from a grave re- without any remuneration, and thus from the fifties of thou-, 
voach to which fiction is too often obnoxious, of stimulating sands who have drawn a pure enjoyment from the Waverley 
ie passions with images of superhuman depravity, and poi- novels, not one cent ever crossed the Atlantic either to height- 
ming the moral sense by familiarity with unthought-of guilt. | en the author's prosperity, or to relieve his misfortum s. These 
]t is a wise obsetvation of an old writer, that “ pens of men are reasons, why we should not cast a stune at the infirmities 
may sufficiently expatiate without those singularities of vil- | of character which involved him in his embarrassments. 
lawy; for as they increase the hatred of vice in some, so do Mr. Lockhart's work has given occasion to several publi- | 
tivy enlarge the theory of wickédnessin all.” The theory cations, which we cannot pass by in entire silence. Under a 
and practice of wickedness, it may be added, are very apt to | conviction that the biographer had misrepresented the charac- | 
be identical, and we have deemed it worth while to meke this ter and conduct of Scott's friend and partacr, Mr. James 
truth as emphatic as possible, when we reflect on the profuse-| Ballantyne, the friends of that gentlemen publish: d a ‘ Refa- 
ness with which the press—the newepaper pressespecially— ‘ation’ of the ‘calumnics’ on his memory. To this Mr. 
ministers the stimulants of the kind referred to. ound: Lockhart rejoined, with a pamphlet bearing the trenchant 
butions to the histery ef iniquity aré abundant, and one of the title of ‘ The Ballantyne Humbug Handled,’ and the adverse 
signs of our times is an extraordinary activity in the diffusion | party has closed the controversy with a ‘ Reply to Mr. Lock- 
of criminal knowledge. Scott's own reflection on this subject’ hart.’ The matter is voluminous and formidable, by its array 
isimpressively stated. “ Vice is of an epidemic as well es of the most alarming of all quotations—those from the ledger 
contagious character: the commission of any act of horrid , and day-book. A complete mastery of the merits of the con- 
notoriety often gives birth to similar conceptions in the minds | troversy would demand the experience, the acumen, and the 
of kindred apirits—deep calls to deep, und crime occasions | patient perseverence of a practical accountant. We have ex- 
crime,”” amined the pamphlet with the amount and kind of attention 
Not long before Sir Walter's death, a friend remarked to | likely te be bestowed.by readers generally. It is an affuirbe- | 
him that he must derive consolation from the reflection that tween Mr. Lockhart and the representatives of the Ballan- 
his popularity was not owing to works which in his latter mo | tynes, and involves the character of Sir Walter Scott in a far, 
ments he might wish recalled. Scott’ remained silent for a | less degree than might be expected. It is therefore our in- 
nioment, with his eye fixed on the ground. “ When he raised | tention not to attentpt an investigation of the controversy. | 
them,” says the narrator, ‘as he-shook me hy the hand, I | This much, however, may be said, that we donot find thet our | 
perceived the light blue eye sparkled with unusual moisture ; | impressions received from Mr. Lockhart’s chief work have | 
ie added, “ I am drawing near to the close of my career—1 | been in any material degree changed by the perusal of the | 
have been perhaps the most voluminous author of the day—| supplementary peblications. Our estimate of both Scott and | 
and it i¢ a comfort to me to think that'l have tried to unsettle | James Ballantyne remains very much where it stood when we |) 
ho man's faith, to corrupt no man’s principle ; and that I have || closed the memoirs, from which, without any extraordinary || 
Written nothing whichon my death-bed [ should wish blotted.’" || discernment an aéeurate judgement, we think, may be formed | 
This dignified self-complacency is fully sustained by the facts | of the strength and weakuess which,in their different portions, | 
—the unaffected purity of his productions, their tondencies, |, belonged to each of them, The association of Waker Scot, 
and the sound morality which distinguishes them. || James Ballantyne, and John Ballantyne, in trade, was a eo 
The palmy days «f Scott's life were during the long sustain- | partnery well fitted to work a common ruin, Each brought 
“1 popularity of the Waverley noveis. The universal accla- || into the concern his peculiar weakness, and after this capital | 
mation with which his genius was hailed, resembled the royal || had been employed for a series of years, it does seem to us| 
Progresses of the English monarchs some centuries ago,—or|| almost a vain attempt to make a settlerrent of the catastro- 
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partner’s bold and injudicious speculation—how much to an- 
other's carelessness and ineffic'ency—and how much to the 
frivolity and extravagance of the third. It is not reasonable 
| to attribute to either intentional injury of his partners. Scott 
and James Ballantyne seemed to have regarded their commun 
| calamity in the best wa;—as not furnishing to either occasion 
toreproach the other. With this state of feeling they died: 
they had been life-long friends, and only a few months sepa- 
rated their deaths. James Ballantyne appears to have been 
a kind-hearted and honest man, but without force enough of 
character to pilot a ship that sailed under a heavy press of 
, canvass. The great partner needed an associate of more en- 
ergy—nut for action but for prevention. By slow degrees a 
passion for commercial enterprise had grown into a large ele- 
ment of Scott's character. 5 er was the subordinate 
means to the acquisition of wealth; and wealth was the 
means for a farther end—the establishment of a name in the 
aristocracy of his country. The great error of his life was his 
entry into the commercial partwership: it placed him in a 
false position; it implicated him in concealment. It had its 
origin in mixed motives—friendship for an old school-mate, 
the gratification of literary taste, and the promotion ef his own 
interest. It could not but be injurious to that singleness of 
purpose which is so important to sincerity and integnty of 
character. 

From the dream of unfailing wealth, Sir Walter Scott woke 
to the reality of a bankruptcy. On the day of the cates:ro- 
phe, he desired one of his oldest friends to call at his house, 
to whom he said, “‘ My friend, give me a shake of your band 
—mine is that of a beggar.” We doubt not if he could have 
retrieved his errors, like the Roman, by thrusting that hand 
into the flames, he would have done so with the same fortitude. 
He was more than poor; there rested on him responsibilities 
to the amount of £120,000. At the age of fifty-five he found 
himself with this debt of :en times fifty-five thousand dollars— 
mere than haifa million—and yet beneath the enormous load 
he stood erect. There was no faint-heartedness; no com- 
pounding with creditors; no pusillanimous per centage; but 
a giant's resolution to redeem himself from the bendage of 
debt to the uttermost farthing. Offers of assistance were de- 
clined ; “* With my own right hand,” said he, “ will I do it;”’ 
and it is an extraordinary exhibition of self-command, that 
amidst all the meetings and conferences, the tumults end ago- 
ny of ruin, his pen was at its task, and not a single day in- 
terrupted his literary labors. “Do not fancy,” said he, “ that 
I am going to brood idly over what cannot be helped.” The 
fidelity of his dependents in the season of adversity was hono-; 
rable alike to them and to him, and indeed tu human nature 
a domestic, whose services were to be dispensed with in are- 
duced establishment, answered, that no matter what was the 
reduction, go he would not: an old laborer at Abbotsford went 
to his bed, saying he would not leave it again, and grief was 
his death. That curious record, Sir Walter's private diary, 
shows a heart not absorbed with self, but sorrowirg for his 
humble attendants—** Men will think pride hes had a fall. 
Let them indulge their own pride in thinking that my fall will 
make them higher, or seem so at least. | have the satisfac- 
tion to recollect that my prosperity has been of advantage to 
many, and to hope that some, at least, will forgive my tran- 
sient wealih on account of the innecence of my intentions, and 
my real wish to do good to the poor. Sad hearts in the cot- 
tages at Abbotsford. Poor Willi Laidlaw—poor Tom Purdie, 
the news will wring your hearts, and many a peor fellow be- 
side, to whom my prosperity was daily bread.” 

The same year brought other afflictions, for the family cir- 
cle, in which Scett had always found his chief happiness, was 
broken up by the death ot his wife. Ata time when most of 
all he needed the support of affection, he was deprived of his 


, thirty years’ companion—the mother of his children, and of 


their society too, for having grown up into life, they werey 
with one exception, no longer dwellers under the family reof 
Many of his dearest and life-long companions were dead, aud 
he saw his darling grandchild geing down into the grave be- 
fore him. Is there one man in fifty thousand who would not 
have been prostrated beneath such an accumolation of cala- 
mities compressed within the compass of a few mouths? Tha. 
more perfect sense of wretchedness and desolation, which in 
mourning for the dead, succeeds the week ye when the loss 
is not yet realized, once nearly overpowe him; but the next 
entry in his diary is as follows: “ The melancholy horrors of 
yesterday must net return. To encourage that dreamy state 
of incapacity is to resign all authority over the mind, and I 
have been used to say, ‘my mind to mea kingdom is.’ I am 
rightful monarch; and to aid, I will not be dethroned by 

any rebellious passion that may rear its standard against me. 
in turning to what Scott accomplished in literature during 
these dark years, it is curious to observe in one of the inter 
vals of hope which relieved the anxieties of anucipated ruin, 
& gush » Springing from that neglected and over- 
grown fountain of his imagination. The air of ‘bonny Dun- 
dee’ running in his head, he wrote the fine verses on the -tory 
of Claverhouse leaving the Scottish Convention in 1688, und 
hastening wherever, as he said, the spirit of Montrose shouid 

lead him, to rally his forces in the highlands, “ I cannot say, 
writes Scott in his diary, ‘‘ what made me take a frisk - un- 
common of late years, as to write verses of free will. I sup- 
renee which makes birds sing when the storm 





rather the imperial progress of a Trajan through the large do-) phe, and go strike balances to show howemruch is due to one 
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still a vigorous note. In his happiest day he produced noth- | tears from so many eyes, we know of none more teuching 


ing of the kind more genial. It is characteristic to see the i 
martial fire of the old Scottish ballads flaming up again. 

Though the series of the Waverley Novels was still con- 

tinued, Scott, feeling that the vein of fiction was nearly work 
ed out, had turned his mind to the department of history, and 
engaged on his most laborious work—the life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which was completed in one year, “ in the midst 
of pain, sorrew, and ruin.” From the time of a great philo- 
sopher of antiquity, there has been an argument whether po- 
etry or history is the truer; and pertivently to our present 
subject we may quote an observation from a small volume, 
rich in fine reflection (“‘ Guesses at Truth.” ) ** Goldsmith ~ 
poems, even without reckoning the best of them, his inimitable 
Vicar, are far truer than his histories ; so beyond comparison 
are Smollett's novels than his; and among the hundreds of 
characters in Walter Scott’s novels, hardly one has not far 
more life and reality than his portrait of Bonaparte. The 
former springing freshly from his genius, the later put to- 
gether like a huge mammoth of fragments, picked up here 
and there, many of which ill fit into each other.” This re- 
mark, while it claims a more life-like reality for Scott’s pure- 
ly imaginative creations, was not meant, as we understand it, 
te impeach the general accuracy of his historical work, 
which, in the main, has not been invalidated. 

His enduring Scotticism led him, on the very day he finish- 
ed writing the life of Napoleon, to plan the Tales of a Grand- 
father on Scottish history. When he was engaged many years 
before, in the composition of Marmion, some of the most 
energetic descriptions were conceived, while he was in quar- 
ters with the cavalry, and it was his delight, wnlst composing, 
to walk his powerful steed up and down upon the Porto Bello 
sands, within the beating of the surge, and now and then, 
plunging in his spurs, to go off as if at the charge with the 
spray dashing about him. This was the hot enthusiasm of 
fresh poetic inspiration, to which a beautiful contrast may be 
found 1 the composition of the Tales of a Grandfather. The 
increasing infirmities of years and of impaired health had 
caused him to change his high-mettled steeds for an humble 
pony, and thus meekly mounted, the white-haired old man 
was in the habit of rehearsing to his delicate grandchild, 
mounted in the same style, the narratives of Scottish history, 
before committing them to paper. 

Sir Walter’s unparalleled abors on behalf of his creditors 
reduced his debts to an extent, that must have far exceeded 
any hopes but his own. Bst the penalty was a shattered 
constitution and death. Many years before there had been 
indications of a morbid affection of the brain, for after the 
composition of the Bride of Lammermoor, when that tragic 
romance was presented to him in pmnt, the author remem- 
bered only the general story, the characters, incidents, and 
conversations, being obliterated from his memory. At a later 
occasion, perceiving a failure of his power of recollection, he 
remarked, “‘ If memory goes, ell is up with me, for that was 
always my strong point.” 


We need not dwell on the painful record of his malady, 
doubly painful from his consciousness of its advances. It 
was one shock of paralysis after another. In the approaches 
of death, separating the incomprehensible union of the spirit , 
and its corporeal adherents, he appears to have felt the sha-| 
dowy and mysterious visitations, which reach the soul, 

“ When on that i . which « 
The councils of both worlds, it stands.” 

At length Scott was prevailed on to try the irfluence of 
foreign travel, and an intermission of that literary labor which 

d grown into a second nature. Like his great predeces- 
sors in prose-fiction, Fielding and Smollett, he sought the 
balmy atmosphere of the south—happily, not like them, to 
breathe his last under a foreign sky. 

The pilgrimage of health soon proved a hopeless one. | 
The morta! blow had been struck more than once, and it was 
plain that Scott’s giant labors were over, and that death was 
dealing with him. The habit of authorship had become so 


te a } 





intense that it was utterly impossible to quell it. The mind, | 
which in health had been so active in its apprehension of | 


knowledge, so open to its reception from all quarters, was fast | 
failing. A foreign land offered no attractions. Vesuvius and | 
Pompeii, Naples, ‘the eternal City’ itself, St. Peter's and 
the Coliseum, were looked ut with a vacant gaze. The heart: | 
ache of home-sickness was added to his malady. His thoughts | 
were perpetually traveling back to Scotland, and with classic ! 
ground were strangely mingled fanatic Scottish associations. | 
As if apprehensive thet death might overtake him in a for- | 
reign land, Scott became ungovernably impatient, and was || 
brought back as rapidly as possible to London, which he | 
reached in a state of extreme prostration. As we have re- | 
ferred to the outbreak of the angry populace at Jedburg, 1t is i 
with more satisfaction we can notice a tribute of ar, 
feeling, of deeper interest, than the daily inquiries of royal 
family. Allen Cunningham found several plain mechanics, | 
late at night, standing at a neighboring corner, who asked || 
him, “Do you know, sir, if this is the street where he is ly- | 
ing ?” as if, he said, there was but one death-bed in London. 
But London was not the place for Walter Scott to die in. He 
yesned for Scotland, and was transported there, inui 
mostly either in stupor or delirium. In all the tragic and 
pethetic passages in his own romances, which have drawn 


'excited, and when turning himself on his couch, his eye 
caught at length his own towers, at the distance of a mile, 


{ Scott's piety. 


| and Judge. 
' ways of God are past finding out 
and modesty, and charity in judging of such things. That ’ 


| bey is now a ruin—standing in its solitude, a type of greater 


than the passage in his biegraphy, which describes the return 
of the dying minstrel to his own home. The approach to 
Tweedside restored a brief consciousness—he began to gaze 
about, and showed that he was recognising the features of 
the familiar landscape—by and by, he murmured tialf con- 
fidently the names of places, and (to continue the account 
in Lockhart’s words) “ as we rouxded the hill at Ladhope, 
and the outline of the Fildons burst on him, he beeame greatly 


he sprang up with a cry of delight. The river being in flood, 
we had to go round a few miles by Melrose bridge, and dur- 
ing the time this occupied, bis woods and house reing within 
prospect, it required occasionally the strength of us all to 
keep him in the carriage. After passing the bridge, the road | 
for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and he re | 
lapsed into his stupor; but on gaining the bank immediately 
above it, bis excitement became again ungevernable. Mr. |) 
Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and assisted in lifting him | 
into the dining-room, where his bed had been prepare’. He || 
sat bewildered for a few moments, and then resting bis eye | 
on Laidlaw, said, ‘Ha! Willie Laidlaw! O man, how often | 
have I thought of you!’ By this time bis dogs had assem- | 
bled about his chair; they began to fawn upon him and lick | 
his hands, and he alternately sobbed and smiled over them, | 
until sleep oppressed him.” | 

a subsequent day, “having fallen asleep in his chair, | 
after dozing for half an hour, he started awake, and shaking | 
the plaids from his shoulders, said, ‘ This is sad idleness; [| | 
shall forget what I have been thinking of, if I do not set it 
down now. Take me into my own room, and fetch the keys | 
of my desk.’ He repeated this so earnestly that we could 
not refuse: his daughters went into his study, opened his 
writing desk, and laid paper and pens in the usual order; and 
I then meved him through the hall and into the spot where he 
had always been accustomed to work. When the chair was 
placed at the desk, and he fourd himself in the old position, 
he smiled and thanked us. attd said, ‘ Now give me my pen, 
and leave me fora little to myself.” His daughter put the 
pen into his hand, and he endeavored to clise his fingers 
upon it, but they refused their office—it dropped on the pa- 
per. He sank back among the pillows, silent tears rolling 
down his cheeks.” 

Occasionally he asked some member of his family to read 
to Fim; and it is an impressive circumstance, that while pas- 
sages in his favorite authors, which he had recited a hundred 
times, seamed new to him, the Bible was listened to with 
signs of distinct remembrance—so deep into his spirn had | 
sunk a mother’s early teaching, confirmed by an attention to | 
the sacred volume throughout his life. When Mr. Lockhart, | 
being requested by him to read, inquired from what book, he | 
replied, “* Need you ask ?—there is but one.” In his wander- 
ings of mind, he was one while administering justice as sheriff; 
again, talking with Tom Purdie (who had died some years 
before) about the trees; or distressingly fancying himself at 
the polling-booth at Jedburgh, where he had been insulted; 
but oftener repeating sume fragment of the sacred prophecies, 
or a verse from the old Scotch version of the psalms. We 
have no thought of a'tempting to take the measure of Waher | 

We do not emulate that presumptuous zeal 
which thrusts itself between a fellow being and his Creator 
There are secrets of the human heart, and the 
Let there then be candor, 
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Scott was a man who clung closely and strongly to this world, 
and the things of this world, is evident; bat let it also be re- 
membered that he was a man whose habit was to make no 
show of the deevest and purvst emotions. 

A few weeks brought the end. He died in Scotland, in bis 
own house, with al! his children round him—in the bright sun- | 
light of a summer noon—death wearing a gentler form than 
when it comes with the gloom of the closed curtain and the 
darkened chamber. “It was,” says his biographer “a beau | 
tiful day—so warm that every window was wide open—and 
so perfectly still, that the sound of al others most delicious 
to his ear—the gentlo ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles— | 
was distinctly andible as we knelt around his bed, and his | 
eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.” 

Upon the banks of that river, once the frontier of Scotland, 
and famed in its song and story, there stood—it is now many 
generations ago—a stately Gothic abbey. Year after year | 
within its walls were heard the solemn litany, the hymn of 
praise, the moans of solitary ence, and the merriment of | 
monastic revelry. A change has swept over the scehe: those | 
sounds have long been hushed ; the edifice itself has yielded 
first to the swift assault of an unsparing fanaticiam, and since | 
to the slow decay of time; and what was once Dryburg Ab-¥ 


revolutions—an ancient kingdom, an ancient ecclesiastical | 
system, and an ancient form of socicty, all passed away. All 
that remains unchanged is the unstable water of the river 
Tweed, keeping its ancient ebb and flow, one day glittering 
in sunshine, ahd ancvther touched by the shower or stricken 
by the storm: « 'T will murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as now it flows.” 


Alike imperishable is that stream which, gushing from the 
fountains of a poet's genive, has found a channel in the uni- 
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versal hegrt of man, drawing down upon its placid current 
the sy thy of smiles, and gladdened faces, and of tears, 


abbey was broken—scurce broken by the hushed tread of 








But the voice that gave utterance to the undying music jg 
silent; the hand that wrought so murvelously is cold in death, 
It is now some eight years since the silence of that lonely 
throng of mourners. Night was falling as they stood listening 
to the service for the burial of the dead, with that accompany- 
ing sound which, with a truth no one can fail to recognise, 
has been indicated by a meditative imagination, as more 
tent than any earthly reverberation to shake the human 
heart—that brief sound : 

* The little sprinkling of cold earth that falls 

Echeed from the coffin- hd.’ Wordeworth. 
The mourners went back from the ruin to a house far more 
desolate ; and now a part of that mouldering abbey is ‘the 
small quantity of Christian dust’ which rests in the grave of 
Walter Scott. 


- —— 
TO THE At RORA BOREALIS. 
FROM * THE DIAL.” 


Arcric fount of holiest light 
Springing through the winter night, 
Spreading far beyord yon hill 
When the earth is dark and still, 
Rippling o'er the stars, as streams 
Ripple o'er their pebble-gleams— 
Oh, for names, thou vision fair, 

To express thy splendors rare ! 


Blush upon the cheek of Night, 
Posthumous, unearthly light, 
Dream of the deep-sunken sun, 
Beautiful, sleep-walking one, 

Sister of the moonlight pale, 
Star-obscuring. meteor-veil, 

Spread by heaven's watching vestals, 
Sender of the gleamy crystals. 
Darting on their arrowy course 
From their glittering pelar source, 
Upward where the air doth freeze, 
Round the sister Pleiades— 
Beautiful and rare Aurora, 

Tn the Heavens thou art their Flora, 
Night-blowing Cereus of the sky, 
Rose of amaranthine dy-, 

Hyacinth of purple light, 

Or their Lily clad in white! 


Whocan name thy wondrous essence, 
Thou electric Phosphorescence ? 
Lonely apparition tre! 

Seeker of the starry chotr! 

Restless roamer of the sky, 

Who hah won thy mystery? 

Mortal science hath not ran 

With thee throuch the Empyrean, 
Where the constellations cluster 
Flower-like on thy branchy lustre! 


After all the glare and til, 

And tbe daylight's fretful coil, 
Thou dost come so mild and still, 
Hearts with love and peace te fill ; 
As when after revelry 

With a talking company, 

Where the blaze of many lights 
Fell on foole and parasites, 

One by one the guests have gone, 
And we find ourselves alone, 
Only one sweet maiden near, 
With a sweet voice low and clear 
Murinuring music in our ear— 
So thou talkest to the earth, 
After daylight’s weary mirth. 


Is not human fantasy, 

Wild Aurera, likest thee, 
Klossoming in nightly dreams 
Like thy shiftung meteor-gleams ? 


Bot a better t) pe thou art 

Of the strivurgs of the heart, 
Reaching upward from the earth 

To the Soul that gave it birth. 
When the noiseless beck of night 
Summons out the inner light, 

That hath hid its purer ray 

Through the lap-es of the day— 
Then like thee, thou Northern Morn, 
Instincts which we deemed unborn, 
Gushinz from their hidden souree, 
Mount upon their beavenward course, 
And the spirit seeks to be 

Filled with God's Erernity. Cc. 


wteaienieeibie 

Trutu.—He who speaks lightly of female society is either 
a pumskul! or a knave—the former not having sense enough 
to discern its benefits, and the latter hating the restraint it lays 
upon his vices. 
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“THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


A POEM 


Read before the Albany Young Men's Association, July 4, 1840. | 


BY THOMAS H. CUSHMAN. 


Ws pour not here the flatterer’s word, 
We bow not here to humble clay; 

Our breasts with higher themes are stirred— 
‘The Past, with many a hallowed ray, 
Shines full upon our souls to day. 
To-day—how many glories wrought, 

And daring deeds, and gallant names, 

How much that is and shall be Fame’s, 
That simple word to-day hath brought, 

To ask the grateful praise, which now 

Fills every heart, lights every brow ! 

It bears us far on wings of Thought, 

Where tyrunts offered to the brave 

The iron bondage of a slave, 

Where men, life-pledged and valor-steeled, 

Stored but one thought—we will not yield ! 

It brings that hour's heroic bliss, 

To raise the festal jey of thie— 

Their very pride of heart we share, 

Their dread of shame, their look, which told 

No mean alloy debased the gold: 

We see them as they sternly rose, 

Forsake hearths balmed with Love's repose, 
To lift a nation from despair, 

And place it, with an arm of might, 

Before the world’s applauding sight. 


Around them stood in manly pride, 
The tillers of our mountain soil— 
The woodmen from the forest wide ; 
The young and old, the strong and weak, 
With not one servile whitened cheek, 
Stood harnessed there to meet the teil. 
No tears were shed—no pale regret 
Appalled their ranks so sternly met; 
FE’en Woman there had gazed and smiled 
To see each father nerve his child, 
And fill his glowing breast with flame, 
That well should keep his check from shame. 


The Past rose dark upon their sight, 
The Future only beamed with light ; 
Their many a home was lonely then, 
Aud scenes, which might not be again, 
On every heart lay desolate. 
No useless word of wo they spoke— 
They thought upon the tyrant’s yoke, 
And clasped the brand in bitter hate. 
And if their thoughts to loved ones turned, 
Their glance was bent upon the foe, 
While fires in every bosom burned, 
Which none but freemen feel and know. 


No plume, nor helm, nor laurel leaf, 
Shone on their brows, to mock their evief; 
They came not there in warrior pride, 
With gilded pomp and trumpet breath— 
Not as a gay-decked, willing bride, 
Came they to share the feast of Death. 
They came with sorrow stern at heart, 
With forms that bend no abject kace— 
They could not act the bondman's part, 
They asked for Death or to be Free. 


Be free,"’ arose from mount and dale, 
Be free,” rang out on every gale— 
From Earth to Heav’n, on land and sen, 
The ery went up—* Be free, be free!” 
Swift o'er each hill, midst every glade, 
Their bristling band was seen to rise, 
And flash from glen to forest shade, 
The light of Freedom to the skies. 
For halls of pride aed low-reofed cot, 
Had there poured out hearts bigh and warm, 
That ne'er had known the soldier's lot. 
Yet shrunk not from the battle-storm. 
The quiv'ring lip and stern dark eye, 
Told, as the haughty foe drew near, 
Of men resolved to win or die, 
Of hearts that beat with nought of fear, 
But felt the joy that men will feel 
When onward, on! swells peal on peal. 


As waters from the mountains leap, 
In one wild, broad, resistless tide, 

And from each roek and valley sweep 
The city’s pomp, the forest's pride ; 

So on the foe, that human flood— 

Impetuous, daring, chainless, free— 
Rolled, whelming in its torrent path 

Those glittering hosts of tyranny, 

Whose fame, deep dyed in tears of blood, 
Called down each crimson bolt of wrath 

In vengeance from the walls of heaven: 
And not a crest went waving there, 





And nota banner spurned the air, 
But, like a blast-struck reed, was riven. 


But list! what sounds float down the wind, 
With tones that seem in gladnese blent ? 
What brows are those with laurels twined, 
And why are crowds before them bent ? 
Those brows are heroes’, and those tones, 
The greeting millions give the brave, 
That spurned the will, the might, of thrones, 
And filled with vassals many a grave ! 
Not smile, nor bribe, nor threat, of kings, 
Not all the rapture Fame can give, 
Had brought them to those worshipings, 
In which slaves crave the right to live. 
And well might millions rise to greet, 
Those peers of Nature's proudest hour, 
Those rocks against which tempests beat, 


Those heav'’n-buil: shrines of [ruth and Power; 


And well may we be here to-day, 
To bend amid the light sublime, 
Which pours one seul-illuming ray, 
From Huron’s woods to India’s clime. 
Oh! none shall bow, but, burning, claim, 
That theirs is Freedom's proudest home— 
What realm may boast a loftier fame? 
Not classic Greece, nor regal Rome, 
Turns Glory’s glance on men like those, 
Who—when War's banners streamed afar, 
And Hope scarce claimed one single star— 
Alike their own proud eagles rose, 
And told how firm, how conquerless, 
Are men who on to Freedum press. 


But ah, how few of all that stood 

In rock-like strength, on field and flood, 

May join us here to f-el and see 

The links of joy that bind the free! 

Yet drop no tear for many a brow 

That mid Death's realms is mouldering now; 
For though the grave may warp each frame, 
It cannot hold ene hero’s name— 

No! those who on to battle pressed 

Felt then to die was te be blessed. 


They live amid their Country's cause, 
There 's not a breath that Freedom draws, 
But is the echo of the hour, 
When tyrants owned a freeman’s power. 
And Memory craves no columned stone, 
With minstrelsy and sculpture fraught, 
To save them from oblivion— 
Their monument, the world of thought, 
Hath deeper, higher, broader might, 
Than Snowdoun, tow'ring hight on hight— 
The look which speaks the high emprise, 
The Statesman’s call, as dangers rise, 
Which through each breast su wildly thrilis, 
The fanes that crest a thousand iiills, 
The teeming field, the crowded mart, 
The iron car, that like a steed 
Springs forth to seek the forest's heart, 
Ail, for the brave, in accents plead, 
As lasting, earnest, deep, sublime, 
As ever charmed the ear of Time. 


Adown the length'ning flight of years, 
Fame's greenest wreath for them appears. 
Beside their ashes pilgrims tread; 
The eagle, stooping from his bight, 
There from his glance throws mildest light; 
And there the warrior child is led, 
To feel the quenchless strength and fire, 
That never shun the foeman s ire; 
There beaxty, manhood, pour the sigh— 
No lip is hushed, no cheek is dry. 
And there the Future back shal! turn 
To hail the Past that holds the brave, 
And ere one fire the less shall burn 
To tell the sacred rights they gave. 
Shall Freedom droop ‘mid ruin hear, 
The enset ground of Lexington, 
And Yorktown's crowning field, no more 
Shall call up deeds of daring done, 
And Henry's crv must pass away, 
And Vernon's tomb muat be forgot— 
It cannot be—high as to-day, 
On, on, shall be proud Freedom's lot! 


Then high let every banner wave, 

Let shouts go up from shore to shore— 
Where brond Atlantic's billows rave, 

Where wild Niagara's thunders roar, 
From every mount and vale between, 

From savage glen, and aisle-thronged fane— 
Where'er the gush of mind is seen, 

To light the eye, to fivod the vein ; 
Let loud, long hymns of praise be aung, 

And peal along the bounding wire, 
Till not one earth born heart and tongue 

But bright shall burn with Freedom's fire! 


THE OHLO—THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Correspondence of the Literary Repub’ ic. 
Bua.iscror, lowa, May 4, 1840. 
+ * * As I stepped on board the Steamer kiba, at Cin- 
jcinnati, to be absent six months from the endearing sympa- 
thies of home, and all the sanctified relations of a long-sub- 
| sisting and enlightened friendship, | became completely ab- 
|sorbed in my own feelings, as these delicate ties began to 
| twine the closer about my sad and sore-stricken heart. I soon, 
| however, set about adjusting my feelings, to ai! the varieties 
j}of my new situation—to let loose the imagination from its 
more circumscribed boundaries, to give it free charter to range 
over the green forests, and smoking towns, and pictorial 
beauty that every where skir: the borders of our favorite Ohio. 
To the lovers of the picturesque, this noble river has perhaps 
||no parallel on the globe. At this delightful season, you have 
|| ming!ed magnificence and softness, stretching out on eiiber 
|| shore, as far as the eye can reach. It is exceedingly serpen- 
} tine in its course, but every where maintains about an equal 
|| width, until you arrive within a hundred miles of its mouth— 
| it then expands itself into the finest sheet of water I ever be- 
jj held. To one who bas never made a journey in the month of 
|| May, on the bosom of our Western Rivers, I should utterly 
| despair of furnishing an adequate conception of the sublimity 
which they pour into the depths of the soul, from their ma- 
jestic aspects. As you are wafted along upon their surface, 
| sometimes unruffled and serene, and at others rising into the 
| dignity of a surf, or rolling sea, your attention is continually 
| drawn to the livery of life, that spreads out in a thousand va- 
|rying forms before you. The green earth, with its spottings 
| uf early flowers—the orchards, with their mantle of soft pink 
and virgin whiteness—the wood, the coppice and the hedge, 
‘ali coming into leaf, are some of the rich embroideries with 
which Nature is wont to decorate herself in this highly pic- 
turesque region. 
| Ihad a great desire that our boat should reach, in daylight, 
the point where the Ohio and Mississippi rivers enter into 
| wedlock. This was not the case. It was not till twe o’cluck 
| in the morning that she hauled up to the landing at Cairo, an 
insignificant, ill-starred looking village, still reposing in its 
native slime and deformity. I am indebted to the politeness 
| of a gentleman on board, who awoke me from sleep, to enjoy 
the exhibition of this stupendous and soul-thniling scene. 
The moon shone resplendent in mid-heaven, and threw the 
whole into a soft and mellow radiance. I shall never forget 
the thoughts that then crowded on the imagination, as I stood 
| and gazed on the almost iliimitable expanse of waters! All 
‘ was silent as the images of eternity, except the hoarse mur- 
mur ef the great Monarch of American Rivers, as he threw 
| his white-crested waves, whirling tumultuously at our feet. 
Having sated myself with this nocturnal view, I again betook 
| myself to repose; and at the rising of the sun, I was told we 
| had run sixty miles from the junction of the two rivers. The 
first day’s travel presented nothing more than the usual inte- 
rest. Reflection, however was busy on the past, and anticipa- 
tion on wing for the future. The beautiful tints and embel 
lishments along the shore, kept constantly stirring the springs 
of memery. The warbling of birds. hke a fine, expressive har- 
mony, came relling upon us with every breeze, and carried 
the mind back to those familiar scenes it once enjoyed wth 
|, distant friends. 
| As we ascended the river, the majesty of nature began to 
display itself in those high towering bluffs that alternately 
crowd in, for more than a hundred miles along the western 
border. The summit of those immense rocks, that have 
" frowned there for centuries, in hoary grandeur and solitude, 
| are sometimes broken into the most fantastical shapes, so 
| beaxtifully and evenly erawn—at the same time so irregular 
| without design—that I have termed them natura! arabesques. 
|| There was one view, about sixty miles below Jefferson Bar- 
| racks, that beggars all description. It appeared to be a wall 
| of granite, nearly perpendicular, with an elevation of several 
| hundred feet. A shot tower was poised on its giddy height, 
jj and resembled a pigeon-bor suspended in air. I stoed and 
| gazed, with feelings of mingled veneration and awe, upon the 
} spectral hues of this mountain rampart, standing out huge, 
\\ dark, and grand, in hgh relief, blending sublimity with a sa- 
wage wildness, and through whose fearful chasms the blue 
\sky shone lustrous and pearly! I cannot conceive of a heart, 
| whose owner can be the observer of such a scene, without 
bending in reverence to the great God who made it. 
|| But E must hasten. I arrived at Burlington en the morn- 
ling of the 23d ultimo. After resting a day or two, I took @ 
ride to Mount Pleasant, a little village, thirty miles in the in 
terior. When I came to this Territory, I came with feelings 
not unlike the woman, who was for beginning ber love with a 
little aversion. My prepossessions had always been in favor 
lof a heavy timbered country; for 1 had never entertained 
opinions s0 favorable as others to those extensive prairies 
that make up so large a portion of our Western ers. J 
have now retracted those opinions—at least, they are so 
|modified as to induce me to speak of this country as its 
merits intrinsically demand. In the oy — I took, the 
n , for miles, over smiling fields in cultivation, ver- 
ee casa prairies, agreeably undulating, and skirted 
of timber and country houses, that greatly excited 
my wonder and admiration. The lands are all high, as you 
recede from the river; and, in fertility of soil, and amenity of 
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situation, will challenge a comparison with the best portions | as they lie in the lap of the Divine Order. S 


' 


ef the Mad River Valley. . 
merous herds of cattle and sheep, grazing and gamboling over 
these prairies, where the grass, in a few weeks will wave in 
luxuriant magnificence and stately pride. It requires not the 
gift of prophecy to foresee that Towa, in a few years, is 
destined to become one of wealthiest agricultural States in 
the Union. Besides, she is rich in her geological resources, 
as you will doubtless hear when Professor Locke reports 
the result of his late scientific survey. 

I have heretofore been induced to believe that there was too 
small a portion of timber in;these regiens to supply the de- 
mands of the country—but, conversing to-day with an old 
Western pioneer, who has resided fifty-five years in the State 
ef Illinois, I am informed there 13 ne just ground for such ap- 
prehensions. 
ty-five years of age, says that so soon as the practice of burn- 
ing the prairies is discontinued, a new growth of timber will 


spring up, which, in a quarter of a century or less will be | 


more than sufficient forall the exigencies of the country. He 
relates a singular fact of a Frenchman, driving into the 
ground, more than a century ago, a stake of cotlon-wood, 
where he erected his wigicam, that afterwards vegetated and 
grew, and is now the largest tree in Illinois! The tree stands 
at Kahokia, and reminds me of the celebrated tree at Tam- 
worth, in Staffordshire, England, which is reported to have 
stood nine hundred and sixty-two years! 

The town of Burlington occupies an elevated and romantic 
site, on the West bank of the Mississippi River. The bottom 
is narrow, lying in the form of a crescent, and gradually slopes 
back into gentle acclivities, which soon rise into lefty emi- 
nences, whose bold outlines are distinctly marked, and present 


at once a most commanding prospect. What a striking con- | 


trast this, to the opposite bank of the river! There you have 
a tame and monotonous level for several miles, resembling the 
gien-like valley of the Rhine. There are nearly three hundred 
houses in this town, built principally of wood, and painted 
white; all of them exhibiting an air of neatness and comfort, 
and many an architectural taste and beauty, that would put 
the blush of indolence on several of our older towns in the 
States. 

When I contrast the amount of traveling, trade, commerce, 
and business, now constantly conducted upon this great river, 
along whose shores cities and thriving villages, like spectres, 


are suddenly springing up, in vast numbers and magnitude,— | 


with the circumstances and scenes presented in the same re- 


gion but a few years ago, when the prowling Indian, with his | 
fragile bark, was tossed over the swelling wave, or skimmed. 


in silence the placid surface—when I refiect that the spot 
where I now write, surrounded with all the taste and embel- 
lishment of polished life, was, five years ago, an unbroken 
silitr de, 

* Where Nature enthron’d Sublimity in Forest halls.’ 
my mind is at once overwhelmed withastorishment and wun. 
der! 1. HENDERSHOTT. 


——————EESES 
SABBATH RECOLLECTIONS. 

That grassy lane! how oft ‘twill rise 

In memory bright before mine eyes : 

In dreams I sometimes see the spot ; 

In busy life ‘tis ne’er forgot: 

Across my path a ray it flings, 

And fills my soul with better things. 


My thoughts are of a school-house there, 
Of morning hymns, and evening prayer, 
Of cheerful looks, and voices kind, 

Of Sabbath bells borne on the wind; 

And lips, long hushed, have still a tone 
In fancy’s ear, though years have flown. 


I see the grave-yard now, as when 

We read the tomb-stones in the glen— 

Yes! every scene is pictured fair, 

As when we all were seated there; 

All, al are present to my sight. 

Their forms come near my bed at night, 

And seem to chain me with a spell 

To pleasant thoughts I love so well! 

Boston, June, 1240. J. T. Fiecvs. 
Southern Literary Messenger. 

— 

Stiaksrzare had in its perfection the poetic inspiration ; | 
applied himself without otiehe to the eer sensi fr 
ble, the intelligent. Into all beauty, into all suffering, into all 
action, into all affection, he threw himself,—and yet not him- 
self, for he seems never committed in his plays ;—but his 
ete. His genius was thus ommific and all-sympathizing. |, 
He seems to have sat above this hundred-handed play of bis 
Imagination. pensive and conscious. He read the world off } 
into sweetest verse as one reads a book. He in no way i 
mixed himself ihe individual with the scenes he drew, and s0|| 
his poetry was the very coinage of natureand life. The preg- ! 
—_ cloud disburdened itself and meaning b expression. |, 

» proportion as the prophet sees things from a personal t)) 
view, and speaks et the 8 ea of any eotelee, | 
or prepossession, his eye is not clear, his voice ‘| 


! 





husky,—the oracle philipizes. The perfect inspiration is that 
whieh utters the beauty and truth, shea pure and unconfused, 


It was pleasant to behold the nu- | 


This venerable and intelligent man, now seven- | 


, cheerily and clean under the epen sky. 
, games of which they are so fuxd—the mirth that startles 
' Echo from sleep : 


contrivance ! 


sticking it with profoundest judgment 


snl 
He was priest at the altar 


His kingdom was of 


the inspired tongue of humanity. 
not of the Celestials, but of Mortals. 
this world, and the message he was sent te do he delivered 
unembarrassed, unimplicated. He gave vuice to the finest, 
curiousest, boldest philosophical speculations; he chanted | 
the eternal laws of morals; but it was as they wee facts in 

the consciousness, and so a part of humanity. He gives no || 
pledge, breathes no prayer,—aad religion is mirrered no other- 

wise than debauchery. In his sonnets we behold him appro- || 


' ae his gifts to his own use, but never in the plays.— || 
1 ' 


amlet and Othello—as he ceunted them not his creatures, } 
but self-subsistent. too high-born to be propertied—so he tam- | 
pers not with their individuality, nor obtrudes himself on us as 


their prompter. If they iived, he lived. ‘The Dial’ _ 
—  — “0 } 
From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
TASSO.* 


BY M&S. ELIZABETH JESSUP EAMES. 
A trumPet’s lordly peal went ringing 
. Through the purple skies of Rome— 
A glorious guest her sons were bringing 
To their Cwsar’s haughty dome. 
The hills of the royal city, and the blue Cerulean sea, 
Gave back each haunting echo of that thrilling melody. 


Italia’s glossiest nooks and glades 
Sent forth their wealth of flowers, 
And the loveliest of her dark-eyed maids 
Reared rose and myrtle bowers. [crowned, 
The marble shrines and pillars they with bright-hued garlands 
And poured their rich libations where censers waved around. 
Line after line girt the city’s wall, 
Thronging each imperial street ; 
And the splendid gates of the Capitol 
Swung wide a Bard to greet. 
"Neath the glittering sculptured arches Rome's miastrels all 
The lyres were wreathed—the crown was made, but the victor 
tarried yet. 


Why do his chariot-wheels still linger, 
When the laurel leaves are twined ? 
When the gemmed harp waiteth for his finger 
Its bright cords to unwind ? [strong— 
He hath wrought his free deliverance from chain and prison 
Fame’s music floateth round him: bring furti the Child of Song! 


Long, O long for Tasso’s number 
Shall wait the harp and flute : 
He hath sunk into that slumber 
Which heeds not trump or lute— 
There is no need of laugel to crowa the Poet's brow, 


. No voice of fame or glory bath power to wake him now ! 


And ‘tis well for thee—ay, better, 
Child of the gifted line ; 
Thou hast loosed each earth-born fetter 
From that noble heart of thine : [howed, 
From the wind—the storm—the tempest—that here thy spirit 
Thou hast freed thy wing, to soar away to thine empire 'bove 


the cloud! 
F © Tasso died at Rome on the day appointed for his Coropation at — 
the Capitol. 
—_S_— 
From Tait’s Magazine for May. 
CHILDREN. 
Bess them! 


We love to hear their sweet voices ringing 
We love those noisy 


‘ And shews the native gladness of their hearts.’ 
Here they are, bareheaded, and some of them barefoeted, / 


| but health blooming upon their cheeks, and rapture sparkling 
| in their eyes. 


Look at this little party gamboling on the 
green-sward. Over they go—heels over head! What care 
they for the hard knocks they get in falling! And how de- 
lighted are they—what a shout of merriment is ret up—when 


| one of their number rolls into the ditch!—Happy children, 


tumble on!—gambol whilst ye may !—the days are coming 
when you must foil for the poor pittance that buys you daily 
bread; when the cares of life will weigh heavily on your | 
hearts, now so bounding and so elated? Enjoy the bliseful | 
resent, then, as much as you can—there is no time to be | 
lost. Over again! 

See that young urchin, with red cheeks and flaxen curls, 
—, in the runnel that bustles along under yon hedge 
side! How he loves to feel the cool water dance over his | 
toes! How eagerly he pounces upon the minnow that darts 
from beneath the mossy stone before him, or comes flitting 
down the stream! How he flogs the tall weed with his stick 3H 
and delights in making a puddle of the crystal brooklet. 

Observe that pretty, black-eyed girl, in the blue frock, with i 
the toddling youngster by her side! She is making a garden| 
in the dust, with twigs of trees, flowers plucked from the | 
hedgerow, white prebbles, and bits of broken crockery picked | 
up in the lane. And how pleased is little Davie with the | 





[were met, | 






walk, or exactly in the place where it should nog 

ib spirit of mischief, he now runs over the labored 

work, # their little Eden, trampling under fi 

flowerets and its bowers, “ — 
* And laughs to see the ruin he lias wrought!’ 

See, he is now astride the grazing horse, supported by his 
sister. How he kicks and jumps, and opens wide his ¢yes 
and fancies himself going to snsbet! Now heis unsupported 
—his sister has withdrawn her arm. How grave, how m,. 
tionless! His tiny faculties seem to be busily questioning the 
danger. The horse lifts a leg—Davie’s courage fails him-~ 
he makes a comicul wry face, and begins to whimper—and 
Davie stretches out his little atms for help! Whata delight- 
ful poem is that of Mary Howitt's on little children! Here 


be. 


ite, Reader! if thou, like ourself, art fond of the rattling 


engaging creatures of which it speaks, thou wilt love jt 


and 
| and take it to thy heart for ever. 


‘ Sporting through the forest wide, 
Playing by the water side, 
Wandering o'er the healthy fells, 
Down within the woodland dells, 
All among the mountains wild, 
Dwelleth many a little child! 


* In the baron’s ball of pride, 
By the poor man's dull fireside, 
*Mid the mighty and the mean, 
Little children may be seen; 
Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless everywhere ! 


“In the far isles of the main, 
In the desert's lone domain, 
In the savage mountain glen, 
"Mong the tribes of swarthy men ; 
Wheresoe'er the sun hath shone, 
On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found! 
Blessings on them !—they in me 
Move a kindly sympathy, 
With their wishes, hopes and fears, 
With their laughter and their tears, 
With their wonder so intense, 
And their small experience! 


* Little children, not alone 
On the wide earth are you known ; 
*Mid its labors and its cares, 
"Mid ite sufferings and its snares; 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and hfe, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod 
In the presence of our God! 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 
Little children, ye abide !' 

We seldom behold children at their play without being car- 
ried back to the days of our childhood, when we were one of 
those ‘ wee things,’ and loved to gambol on the greensward, 
and gather buttercups in the fields. Many a Irttle garden 
have we made in the dust, loaded ourselves with many e big 
posy, chased many a butterfly and young bird, in those early 
days. How tight was our heart then! How blithe our spirit, 
with scarce a taint af care! With what speed and rapture we 
bounded to our merry playfellows! How we shouted, and ran, 
and leapt for joy! Sweet days of childhood,—how bright ye 
were! Why passed ye so seon away! Why were ye so fleet- 
ing and so transitory? Jn our depressed and sorrowful mo- 
ments when care sits gloomily on our brow, when troubles en- 
compass us, and a weight of sadness lies at our heart, we cast 
gn eye back to the morning of our life, and from its unclouded 
sunniness, a cheering ray steals into our soul, and dispels, for 
atime, all gloom. What would we not give to be a child once 
more ! 

ee 
From the Knickerbocker. 
DIRGE FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 

Uspensratn the sod, low lying, 

Dark and drear, 
Sleepeth one who left, in dying, 

Sorrow here. 


Yes, they're ever bending o'er her, 
Eyes that weep; 

Forms that to the cold grave bore her, 
Vigils keep. 

When the summer moon is shining 
Soft and fair, 

Friends she loved in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 

Rest in pence, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above; 

Souls like thine with God inherit 
Life and love! 3. T. Fircos. 


Hittino 1t Ong War.—A fellow has written a book to 





put an end to the Newtonian system of gravity. The peru- 
Now he fetches a stone and stops up the gap | sal of the work is calculated to 


put an end to the reader's 


in the border—now a blade of grass, or an unmeaning straw, | gravity at all events; so that the author will be able to ac- 


in the middle of the | complish something. 
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~ | this week. Monday came, however, and he revoked his no. 
| tice on the ground of a want of instructions from Washington. 
| Those instructions have not yet been received, or had not at 


~The Sub Treasury Law in operation.—We trust nome of | | our last advices; so Bank Notes are received indis-riminately 


our readers will be deterred by the formidable length of the Sub- || 
Treasury Law from giving its provisions a careful perusaland 
consideration. Some of them, regarded alone, may seem Un- 
important, but each has a purpose and is more or less eseen- 
tial to the completeness of the system. The Nineteenth See- 
tion is the sun of that system; the others are but planets or 
It will be seen that the Specie 
Exaction was intended to teke partial effect from the Ist inst. 


satellites revolving round it. 


from which date one-fourth of each payment to the Govern- 
ment was to be required in Specie for the next year} then | 


ove-half for one year; then three-fourths; and on the Ist of 


July, 1843, the system is to reach its full maturity in the ex- | 


otion of Specie exclusively in all payments into the Treasury. 
This progress 1s more repid than was provided by the bill of 
last Session; but the change is an improvement. We are 
irmly convinced that if Specie is to be systematically exacted 
at all by the Government, to the rejection of unexceptionable 
p»per, the exaction should take immediate and thorough ef- 
tect. 
could not be sensibly affected at the moment, though they 
might be kept down; the Banks of one-half the Union are 
now suspended, so that Specie must be exacted throughout 
thet half at any rate, and the law could make no difference ; 
and the @rgument deduced from their plight in favor of the ex- 
wction is fresh and strong. When the mass of these Banks 
shall have struggled through their difficulties and resumed, 
as they are now evidently and vigorously preparing to do,) 
it will seem harsh to many that they are to be vexed with this 
1igerous and increasing demand of Specie by the Government. 
\s this is the only serious objection we urge to the details of 
the bill, its friends will at least believe that it is not advanced 
We must believe that the effect of this gradual 
train on the Currency will be more depressing on the enter- 
ise and business of the country than though the worst were 
exacted at once. 
But perhaps we have miscalculated on all hands the extent 
»which the provisions of this bill will affect the Beuks and |) 
If it should turn out that the circulation of Bank 
Paper is not materially restricted by the operation of this law, 
t would be a disappointment to most of us, Ami-Bank as well 
s Bank. We do not see, however, how this can be. All 
kuow that the effect of the Specie Circular, though its opera- 
son was nominally confined to the West, was a prodigious de- 
mand for Specie from the Banks both East and West, although 
all the Specie actually paid te the Government was immedi- 
utely distributed among its numerous Deposite Banks. This 
1 exacts Specie, and certainly does not return it to Banks. 
Beside, the fact that the Government makes a pointed dis- 
comination between Specie and the notes of Specie-paying 


cuptiously, 


Currency. 


Banks must (it seems to us) inevitably lead to a similar dis- | 
crimination in the minds and in the dealings of the commu- | 


nity. The man who has a hundred dollars in good bills which 
he does not know how he may want to use, and finds himself 
ai the door of the issuing Bank, will be likely to call for the 
indisputable cash, and not be satisfied with one-quarter in 
Specie either. 

In this reapect, very much will depend on the manner in 
We 
have not been able to understand definitively whether Postage 


which the new low is construed and put in operation, 


s or is not at present to be exacted in Specie under this Law, | 


though its apirit and some of its provisions would seem to re- 
(There can be no mistake in this, that 
all Postage must be paid in Specie after 1843 ) Neither have 
ve been able to determine whether Treasury Notes and Drafts 
are to be received as Specie or otherwise. Of course, they 
are not strictly ‘the legal currency of the country’—at lenst, 
they have never yet been declared so. But if the law is so 
construed as to authorize the Collectors of revenue to receive 
one-fourth of each payment in Treasury Notes and the remain- 


quire such exaction. 


der in Bank Notes, there will be no great call for Specie un-) 


der its operation, unless the Nineteenth Section be construed 


Business, prices, &c. are now so depressed that they | 


| as heretofore, and, in spite of its express provisions, the Sub- 
Tueasury is not yet in operation. We shall await the appear- 
ance of Mr. Woodbury’s [ustructions with much interest. 
En 

Judge William Smith, of Alabama, died at his residence 
in Huntsville, Ala. on the 25th ult. aged 76 years. 
| Judge Smith has filled a considerable space in the eye of 
the nation Hewasa U.S. Senator from South Carolina at 
the time Gen. Jackson was elected President, and was 
throughout a firm and ardent though independent and plain- 
spoken supporter of his Administration. He always fearless- 
ly canvassed the character of persons nominated for office by 
the President, and, if he found any decided flaw, he used all 
his influence and power tw secure the rejection of the nominee 
—often with success, when the Senate was strongly Adminis- 
| tration and the President in the zenith of his power. A five- 
| line Speech of his on one of these occasions, ending ‘ Good 
God! Mr. Pre i lent, what sort of men will the President send 
here next ?’ was much circulated inthe Opposition papers, and, 
if apocryphal, was certainly characteristic. But he never 
faltered in kis support of the principles and measures of the 
Old Chief, and we believe a warm personal friendship always 
subsisted between them. 





Judge Smith was ever a most determined enemy of Nullifi- 
cation, and of Mr. Calhoun, with whom, we believe, he was 
When b's Senatorial term expired, 
the Nullifiers bore sway in Carolina, and he was not réelected. 


personally at variance. 


He removed soon after to Alabama, was almost immediately 

elected to the Legislature of that State, ard |.as ever since 

been treated with distinction. The vote of Alabama was cast 
for him as Vice President in the last Presidential Election. 
He has ever been a strong friend of Mr. Van Buren, and his 
name headed the Van Buren Electoral Ticket of Alabama at 
the time of his death. He was known and hishly respected 

| throughout Northern Alabama, and his death is deeply la- 
mented. 





| Lovisiana.—The State Election in Louisiana commenced 
on Menday of last week, and continued through three days. 

e have advices from New-Orleans only up to the morning of 
the second. The contest had been carried on through the 
first day with spirit, but with entire good feeling. Abou: 900 
votes polled. The Whig Ticket was thought to be ahead. No 
news from the other two Gongressivnal Districts, which the 
Whigs fear that they will lose—the Third on local grounds, 
and the Second because they cannot help it. 

penne: Basten 


Commodore Elliott.—Ihe Washington ceorresponlent of 
the Journal of Commerce states that the President has con- 
firmed the sentence of the Court Martial on Com. Elliott with 
the exeeption of that portion which cuts off the Commodore's 
pay and rations for two years. 
remitted. 


This clause of the sentence is 


Se 
Temperance Convention.—The friends of the Temperance 
Cause in Western New-York are invited to assemble in Con- 
i vention at Le Roy, Genesee Co. on the 19th day of August, 4 
to devise and adopt efficient measures to promote the success 
of the Cause. The call is most respectably signed, and the 
hospitalities of Le Roy are tendered to those whe may as- 
semble. 





Hon. James R. Pringle, for the last twenty years Collector 
‘ of the Port of Charleston, 8. C. died in that city on Saturday 
‘last... He has held the station of Intendant (Moeyor) of the 
City and President of the State Senate. 


Henry Clay has left Washington for Kentucky, via the Vir- 
ginia Springs. His health is fecble. 
Hon Sherrod Williams, of Kentucky, ditto. 
considiltieaatide 
| Receivers General.—lItis currently reported that StTAPHEN 
Avan of this City bas been nominated by the President as 
| Receiver General of Public Moneys for this City and State, | 


‘0 govern the receipts of the Post Office as well as for Customs || under the Sub-Treasury Law, and Isaac Hitu of New-Hamp- 
and Public Lands. 


Mr. Collector Hoyt gave notice last week that he would 





shire, ditto, for Boston and New-England. 
| Mr. Allen is universally regarded es an excellent one. \ 


| Jefferson, (in part)219.......80 


| 


The selection of } 


District of Columbia. —The saDenal of Congress to onan 
ter the District Banks, unless on most onerous terms, has ex- 
cited much feeling throughout the District. A large meeting 
was held in Alexandria on Tuesday of last week, the Mayor 
in the Chair, and it was unanimously resolved to apply to 
Congress for a retrocession of that part of the District to 
the State of Virginia. 
eventually succeed. 


We presume their application will 
There is no need of so large a District 
for the Seat of the Federal Government as the Ten Miles 
Square ; and we think the state of political nonentity in which 
the People of the District are placed must be ungenial to the 
spirit of American Freemen. The corporate limits of the 
City of Washington enclose a District large enough for all 
practical purposes. 





New Postmasters.—A large number of Postmasters fur the 
chief cities of the Union have recently been nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. Most of them are 
reappointments, wherefore we deem it unnecessary to publish 
the entire list. We remark that the old Postmasters are reap- 
pointed for New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, Concord, N, H. 
Hartford, Lowell, Providence, Detroit, Harrisburg, Lancaster, 
Columbus, (O.) Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, Nashville, Lex- 
ington, Indianapolis, New-Haven, Ct., Newark, N. J., Pough- 
keepsie, Troy, Utica, Canandaigua, N. Y. &c. The principal 
changes which we remark are the following: 

Samuel Cushman, P. M. Portsmouth, N.H. rice T. B. Laighton. 

Jonas Earll, Jr. Syracuse, N.Y. rice Rob’t. Wilkinson. 

George Rathbun, Auburn, N. Y. rice H. W. Bostwi ick. 

Alvin Hunt, P. M. Watertown, N. Y. rice A. 3. Greene. 

J. K. Morehead Pittsburgh, Pa. rice David Lynch. 

Smith Jackson, Erie, Pa. vice Robert Cochran. 

os oo 

Steamships Expected.—Our citizens have for two cf 
three days been anxiously expecting the reception of fifteen 
days’ later advices from Europe, by the arrival of the British 
Queen at this port or the Britannia at Boston. Both were 
advertised to sail from Liverpool on the Ist inst. and the ar 
rival of one or the other was expected as early as the 14th. 
At the hour of our going te press, (1 o’clock P. M. of Fri- 
day) the Queen has not arrived, nor had the Biitannia 
reached Boston at 4 o’clock Thursday. 
off the news to-morrow to our Querto subscribers in a Post- 
script. 


We hope to send 





Postscrip! te Quarto Edition. 
Saturday, ® o'clock A. M. 

Lovistasa.—This morning's mail brings us advices from 
New Orleans to the morning after the close of the Election. 
The whole vote cast in New-Orleans was 2518—572 less 
than in 1838. No poll heid in the Third Municipality; the 
Judge being sick. The votes had not been canvassed; but 
the Whigs believed they had carried the city by decided ma- 
jorities; though the running of a ‘ Native American’ ticket 
might defeat some of their candidates. 

There were no positive returns from other Parishes except 
the following : 

Concaess in 1840. Governor in 1838. 
Parishes. White, #. Leonard, #.B. Rowen, W. Prieur, VB. 

Se. Bernard,.ccccc.F2eccceeQll ll4..26-179 
220. coccslll 


The Whigs lose a Senator in the Bernard and Plaquemine 
and gaina Representative from Jef»rson—both in accordance 
with the previous sentiment of the respective Districts. 

oe 

Coneruss.— Thursday.—The majority of the Committee 
on Elections reported to the House that the Van Buren Mem- 
bers holding seats in the House from New-Jersey, were duly 
elected. Mr. T. Smith, of C:., 
that three of the Whig and two of the Van Buren claimants 
had each a majority of the legal votes. These two conflicting 
reports were read, and Mr. Jameson of Missouri, immediate- 
ly called the Previous Question. The Whig Members gen- 
erally protested vehemently against this motion as mest arbi- 


made a counter report, stating 


| trary and unwarrantable—the evidence in the case not having 


yet been read or laid before the House. The Previous Qnes- 
tion was carried nevertheless, but the majority of the Whigs 
refused to vote under it, some asking to be excused, and others 
defying the House to compel them to vote. At 9 o'clock, 
A. M., the vote was taken, and the Van Buren Members de- 
clared entitled to the seats* Yeas 102; Nays 22—being two 
more than a quorum. 


The District Bank Bill was lost in the Senate 
sidering, 18; Nays 21. 


For recon- 
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porters of the Sub-Treasury policy in this State has at length | 
The Anti-Harrison State Rights men held their | 
Col H. G. La- | 


been effected. 
Convention at Milledgeville on the 3d inst. 
mar was cal!ed to the Chair, pro fem. and Col. Seaborn Jones 


of Muscogee was chosen President. Col. John H. Howard 


. 7 in hae . f 
Grorcta.— The long contemplated union of all the sup- i 


Eloquent addresses were made by Col. S. Jones, Gen. Glas- 
cock, and Dr. Fort, and a powerful Oration by M. H. McAl- 
ister, Esq. of Savannah, of which 5,000 copies were ordered 
to be printed. The Convention then adjourned. 





Cwentn-Sixth Congress. 


of Muscogee was Chairman of the Grand Committee, and j On Friday of last week, the Senate, on the urgent sugges- 


Gen. Harden of Clark, Dr. Branham ef Putnam, Gen. Wat- 
son of Muscogee and Mansfield Torrence addressed the meet- 
ing. The result was of course a nominativn ef the three Anti- 
Harrison Members of Congress in the present Delegation, and 


. -. 1 
Aid stoc F 





a resolution to take up six Van Buren ca 
their ticket. Nothing was said about the Vice Presidency ; 
but we observe that the Van Buren papers in this State keep 
Mr. Forsyth’s name at the mast-head, in spite of his peremp- 
tery declension. 

An extra Convention ef the ‘ Union’ Van Buren party as- 
sembled, according to previous call, the following morning, 
July 4th. Gen. R. M. Echels of Walton was called to the 
chair, and Thomas Spalding, Esq. of McIntosh chosen Presi- 
dent. His speech is so characteristic of the present_contest in 
Georgia and indicative of the bitter feeling which animates 


it that we must insert it verbatim. 

Mr. Spalding, on being conducted to the Chair, addressed 
the Convention as follows: ‘ 

* Gentlemen—I thank you for the honor you do me in 
placing me in your chair; again, I thank you for the honor 
you do me on this eventful and auspici-us day; eventful, be- 
cause decisive of the fate of six of our delegation to Congress, 
who, forgetful of their obligations, and abandoning their duty 
to the South, have united with and mingled their destinies 
with traitors, who for twelve long years have been conspiring 
against the interests and the rights of the American People— 
auspicious, because we see around us Union men and Srate 
Rights men, all eagaged in the same object and uaited for the 
same end. 

“Gentlemen: in three short years the Administration of 
Mr. Vas Bures has brought healing upon its wings. We 
see him standing between the living and the dead. We see 
him standing between the friends of Gen. Jackson and the 
friends of William H. Crawford, and there is peace between 
them! The chasm thathas heretofore divided tnem has closed 
for ever. Hereafter, the people of Georgia will battle under 
one banner, they will together defend the interest, the honor 
and the glory of this great Republic—the greatest that the 
world has known since Rome was rent asunder by a Cwsar, 
a Pompey, and s Crassus—the Clay, the Webster, and tue 
Adams of their day. 

“ But, Gentlemen, we have not time to waste upon words ; 
nor can it be necessary, after the impassioned addresses, yes- 
terday, by eur State Rights brethren upon this subject. I 
will, then, only supplicate Almighty God to shield and protect 
us from the machinations of the Triumvirs, their satellites, and 
their feliowers.” 


F. H. Sanford of Baldwin, and Maj. Hotchkiss of Scriven. 


were chosen Secretaries. On motion of Gen. Harden of Clark 
(who was also active in the other Convention) the calling of 
the roll was dispensed with; and on motion of Mr. Haynes of 
Hancock a Grand Committe of eleven was appointed to con- 
sider the propriety of reorganizing the Electoral Ticket formed 
by the Legislative Convention last December. A similar 
Committee was formed on the subject of the Congressional 
Ticket. M.H. McAlister of Savannah headed the former, 
and Col. Gordon of Chatham the latter. After due consulta- 
tion, the Electoral Ticket was revised by the withdrawal of 
Col. Wm. A. Tenille, Gen. Valentine Watker and Gen. 
Thomas F. Anderson, ‘ Union’ candidates nominated as afore- 
said, and the substitution of Col. Seaborn Jones of Muscogee, 
Gen. Edward Harden of Clark, and James Anderson of 
Burke, Anti-Harrison State Rights men. 


In like manner, " 


Gen. Thomas Glascock of Richmond, Hopkins Hulsey of 


Clark, and Francis H. Cone of Greene, were withdrawn 
(with their qwn consent) from the Congress Ticket. The 
amended Van Buren Tickets for Electors and Members of 
Congress will therefore read as follows : 


For Members of Congress: Electors of President: 
Rorert W. Poorer, Wittian B. Worronn, 
Davin C. Camppecr, Wirtiam B. Butrocs, 
ALrrep Iverson, Jous Roninsos, 

Jusivs Hitter, Joun Bates, 

Josian Patterson, Mitser Ecuors, 

Joux H. Lumexiy, Samvuet Beat, 

Epwarp J. Brack, Tuomas Wooten, 

Water T. Corquitt, Seasons Jones, 

Marx A. Cooper, Epwarp Harpes, 

James ANDERSON. 

CAll‘ Union’ but the last three on each Ticket, ‘ State Rights.”] 


. 
i we 
— 4 


tion of Mr. Clay of Ky. tosk up the bill to establish a uniform 


system of computing the Mileage ef Members of Congress.— || 


Great abuses are known to have existed in computing Mile- 
age; some Members charging by the most circuitous and im- 
probable routes, so as to receive hundreds of dofars more than 
they ought. Some Western men have charged Mileage to 
Washington ria Pittsburg, and even New-Orleans! Mr. 
Calhoun heartily concurred with Mr. Clay in denouncing the 
extravagance which had crept into the disbursements of the 
Government in all its branches, but he opposed this Mileage 
bill as likely to create more inequalities than it would remedy. 
The bill was considered, and so amended as to make the short- 
est Mail route the standard in all cases; directing the Mile- 
limit- 
ing the amount of Stationery for each Member to $20 per 
Session ; and forfeiting the day’s compensation of any Member 


age of the several Members to be regularly published ; 


whose name is fot recorded on every division by Yeas and 


Nays on any day, unless he is sick or engaged in Commitwe. 
In this shape, the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading: Yeas 31; Nays 9. 

In the House, a long and absurd debate sprang up on a mo- 
tion made by Mr. Clifford of Me. to reconsider a vote reject- 
ing a bill providing for certain presents to be made to the Sul- 
tan of Muscat. The bill was reconsidered, amended, so as to 
authorize the sale of certain presents from the Sultan afore- 
said, &c. &c. and passed: Ayes 82; Noes 70. 

A Joint Resolution approving M. Vattemare’s plan of Lit- 
erary and Scientific exchanges was adopted, 

The Army Appropriation bill was the chief topic of discus- 
>on. The question was on an appropriation of $300,000 


(aside from the pay and subsistence of the Army) fer the | 


prosecution of the Florida War. Mr. Stanly of N. C. spoke 
in strong denunciation of the manner in which that War has 
been conducted. No question taken. 

On Saturday, in Senate, Mr. Smith of Ind. presented two 
petitions from Indiana, asking that, in consequence of the 
harduess of times, the depressioa of prices, Kc. the salaries of 
all the officers of Government be reduced one-half, as ulso the 
pay of Members of Congress to $4 par day. Laid on the 
table. 

The Navy Appropriation bill was taken up, and an animated 
tliscussion took place on a motion of Mr. Calhoun that $95,- 
00 be added for a Dry Dock at Pensacola. 
Ind. opposed this with great animation, contending that as the 
Cimberland Road bill and other measures for the benefit of 
tue West had been broken down, he could not vute for com- 
mencing new works on the seaboard. The very fact that the 
Western improvements had been arrested was used as an ar- 
gument for new undertakings on the seaboard, against which 


he entered his protest. Mr. Calhoun rejoined, insisting that 


the protection of our great outlet in the Gulf of Mexico was? 
essential to the West—nas much as to any other section.— i 


Messrs. Clay of Ala. and Walker of Miss. further adyocated 
the amendment, which prevailed: Yeas 25; Nays 14. Mr. 
Tappan now moved to strike out this appropriation, together 
with that agreed to by the House fora Dry Dock at New- 


New-York Dry Dock goes overboard. $30,000 was then ap 


propriated for the survey of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, | 


and in this shape the bill was engrossed for a third reading. 
The Mileage bill came up for a third reading. Mr. Grun- 
‘ty moved that it be recommitted. 
The biil was then passed: Ayes 25; Nayes @. 
Mr. Merrick’s bill to continue the corporate - existence of 


| the Banks in the District of Columbia was next taken up.— 


|| Inthe House, after some unimportant business, the Army 


Mr. Allen of Ohio offered a number of amendments, intimat- 


Mr. Smith of 


York, which motion prevailed: Yeas 21; Nays 19. So the | 


Lost: Ayes 9; Noes 22, 





a Samana Saini 
| condwstea ; Mr. Biddle of Pa. spoke two hours in condemna. 
|| tion of the general policy of that War; and Mr. Hunt of N. 
| Y. followed, in reprehension of what he characterized as the 
| extravagance and rapacity which had attended its progress, 
| Whee he had concladed, Mr. W. O. Butler of Ky. made an 
animated and eloquent speech in defence of the conduct of the 
| War. He concluded at half-past seven, when Mr. Graves of 
| Ky. obtained the floor, and the House adjourned. 
On Monday, the Senate discussed a bill granting pensions 
| to Cherokee warriors disabled by wounds received in the ser. 
| view of the United States during the Last War. Much objec. 
| tion was made to the provision of this bill which declares that 
| the pensions shall date from the time of the disability, but it 
was overruled by showing that the Treaty of New-Echota ex. 
|| pressly stipulates that they shall socommence. The bill then 
| passed to a third reading. 
|} Several bills, some of them from the House, were read 
|| twiee and referred. 
| Again the bill to extend the corporate existence of the 
| Banks in the District of Columbia come up, with Mr. Allen's 
| formidable string of amendments staring it in the face. Mr. 
* Buchanan moved that the question be first taken on limiting 
|| the bill to the 4th of July next. Agreed to: Yeas 23; Nays 
14. The bill was further amended, on Mr. Allen's motion, so 
as to require the Banks to resume specie payment on all their 
liabilities within ten days after the adjournment of Congress, 
and to make the President and Directors individually liable 
| for all debts of their several Banks. Mr. Ruggles of Maine 
(Conservative) moved that, with the view of carrying out the 
* Divorce of Bank and State,’ no officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment nor any Member of Congress shall hereafter receive 
any loan or discount from these Banks. Negatived ; only fif- 
teen rising in the affirmative. Finally, yn the question of 
agreeing to the report of the Committee in favor of the bill, 
it was lost: Yens 16; Nuys 20. 


aime 





So the subject goes over, 
and the Senate, after a most spirited debate, adjourned at 9 
o'clock. 

Two bills from the House, to extend the time for locating 
Military Land Warrants, and for the relief of holders of Bounty 
Land Warrants, were laid on the table. 

The bill to recharter the District Banks came up again. 
Mr. Tappan of Ohio moved to throw open the business of 
issuing paper money to all persons. Messrs. Walker of Miss. 
and Perry Smith of Conn. opposed this proposition. 


It was 
" reyected; only Mesers. Tappan and Wright in the affirmative 
Finally, the bill was ordered to a third reading, but in such a 
t shape that it is thought several of the Banks cannot go on un- 
| der it. 

In the House, the Army Appropriation Bill and Florida 
War question were still the ruling topics. 

On Tuesday, there was a general and rather interesting de- 
bate on the subject of the National Detences, id which Messre. 
Pierce of N. H. Preston and Calhoun of 8. C. were the Speak- 
ers. All agreed that the defences of the Country are in a most 
miserable condition, but, as fime and money was alike pre- 
cious at present, the subject was dropped without action. 

A Resolution was introduced providing forthe retro cession 
te the States of Virginia and Maryland of all the District of 
Columbia except so much of it as is comprised within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Washington. Ail parties seemed 
to favor tha idea; but, as there is no time to effect it now, 
the subject was laid aside. 

Mr. McKay of N. C. made a speech in defence of the Ad- 
ministration, but was answered by Mr, Stanly. Mr. Everett 
of Ct. followed in reprehension of the conduct of our Govern 
ment toward the Indians generally. Mr. Adams then took 
the floor on the same side, and particularly in opposition to 
the continuance of the Florida War. He apoke sume five or 
siz hours, and was followed by Mr. Botts of Va. Finally, at 
12 o'clock midnight the House adjourned for want ef a quo 
rum, without taking any question. 

On Wednesday, nothing was perfected in either House. 
| The bill rechartering the District Banks was rejected in the 


ing that he should dispute the passage of the bill inch by inch, | Senate: Yeas, 16; Nays, 20. Several prominent friends of 


and take his ewn time for it. Adj. 


Appropriation bill came up again, and the Florida War was 
renewed. Mr. Waddy Thompson of S. C. made a brief, vig- 


|| orous speech against the manner in which the War had been 





|the Banks considered the provisions of this bill so oppressive 
\ that they voted against it. Mr. Preston immediately moved 
|| a reconsideration, which was debated until the adjournment. 
In the House, the Army Appropriation bill was further de- 
bated at length, by Mr. Wise, who read documentary evidence 
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ty show that the Florida War was provoked by the Whites, | other side of which we are now to range ourselves. wii! from Maryland, to treat the people of the District of Colum- 


and had been unjustly prosecuted on our part. He 
that no more armaments ought to be sent into Florida, After 


| 
| 





you, by voting for this bill, appreciate money one hundred || bia as you are prepared to treat the citizens of Virginia and 


|| per cent., and depreciate all property fifty per cent.? Will|| Maryland. Then your people will know what it is you mean, 
| you throw the property of this District into the hands of the | and what they haveto expect. Yet, while you are voting bere 


some further remarks from Messrs. Adams, Keim of Pa., and } moneyed men, and thus make the rich richer, and the poor || to destroy these banks because they have suspended specie 
poorer? You know well that I am not one of those who love || payment, (though one of them has not,) you will vote, at home, 
to dwell on the invidious distinction between rich and poor; || to recharter your own suspended banks and to legalize their 


Taplett of Ky., the Florida Appropriation ($300,000) was car- 
ried by a large major'ty, and the bill ordered to a third reading. 

The Indian Appropriation bill was next taken up, and de- 
jated at some length, but the House adjourned without talsing 
any question, 

{F There is a report current that the House will rescind 
he juint resolution fixing the 21st (next Tuesday) as the day 
{ adjournment, owing to the imporsibility of disposing of the | 
necessary business of the session by that time. If the House | 
js rescind, the Senate will hardly take the responsibility of | 





t 


non-concurring. | 
neconcurning i 


BANKS AND BANKING. i 


Remarks of Mr. Dawson of Ga. on the subject of re- | 
chartering the Banks of the District of Columbia. 
In Concaess, (Hovse,).........-July 6, 18460, 


Mr. Dawson of Georgia said that the measure now under) 
consideration was very important to a large portion of the free 
but unrepresented People of the United States ; and it became 
centlemen to act in this matter with the respect due to them- 
wives and to a mass of the community whose interests were 
confided to their care. Mr. D. went on to observe that he 
considered the present question, when viewed in all its as- 

cts, as the most important one which had occurred during 

present session of Congress: it was nothing less than the 
rand ‘hard money echeme’ of the Administration carried 
, ntlemen might cover it up as 
n whether, 
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emt wed bw a genthoin from New-York, (Mr. Vaode I’ ely! 


s considered aa one ot the leaders of the Administration) 


ty in this Llouwse, He tab 


t« that we om clit new so to de 
ve the principles of o Som Treaguey boll that the Sratee 
teary ort <ystem, and red the country to a hard ii 

money carrency, We are to set an cca nple, he says, iD this |) 
District fer the Sates te follow. ‘ 


[ Me. Vanek rporl hete interpase 1, and was very anxious to 
explain, Mr. Dawaeon for seene ti tefuse dro yield the floor, 
lung the explanatiun to be defer d until the pentieman 
ald make his reply at length, however, he yielded, when 
Mr. Vanderpoel expleined that had catd, or 
'o say, was this, that Banks under a state of suspension ex- 
crted a demoralizing inthuence ; that they ealibited a demor- 
zing aptitude to rush into @ state of suspension whenever it 
debes; nnd that 
Congress was bound to set a example in oppesunn to this 
.] 


"Mr. Dawson resumed. 
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f the conduct of the Banks that ada ed the very honotwble 
l conscientious gentleman to oppes them [A laugh. }j— 


Veil, sit, the gentleman vetes to wind up the effars of all the 
trict Banks because their suspension hod an immoral ten- 
Has the Patrictic Bank strep nded? Dues it nor 
v redeem its bills on presentation? And does pot the bill 
hetore you pat this Bank on the same footing With all the 
est?) Is itthe immorality of paying its notes for which this 
No, sir} ne 


2 ney. 


Nauk is to be destroyed ? 
He was for having 
by Winding up all banks, and leavir 

*peanle of the Distri¢t 40a hard-money « irculation. It i» 
‘to the country—-due to candor and maznanimity, to de- 
p the true iseue, and net by aaworthy sniterfeges to at- 
I hove said this is wn important, an al’- 


[hat was not the centleman’< ground. 


ssetanexample here 


tempt toconcead af. 
portant question; and ‘now is the time, and now is the 
ut’ w discuss and seule uy to form: the great issue before 
the cou try; and to let the I's uple ot this land know that 
is a party in Congress who are determined to voll the 
tl of ruthless ¢ xtermination over all State Bunks. and this 
' prostrate with them the rights of the States. Gentlemen 
May Hunk to deceive the people; but let me teil them the 
an ) . are wide awake, notwithstanding all the peppies that 
vive 
the 
fr 


wen flung over their eyes. Lam ready pow to mect 
I stand on the old conser valive creund;: 1 gu 
reserving the institutions of the country, and the rights 
“ the individuals connected with them lam against des- 
ttoving the relations of creditor and debtor. I will net vote 
\ depreciate the value of property—to raise the value of 
Money, and thereby to empower the creditor to bring all the 
Property of the debtor under the hammer. That will be the’! 
Peration of the bill. | 


}uestion, 


{ mer; and who will buy it? 


\ jal. 


That is the question on one or the! State. 


but though I make no hypocritical pretensions of sympathy, || suspension. 


when it thus comes to action, I am not willing to destroy that 
kind indulgence extended by the banks to the people in this 
District, and thereby force their prope:ty into market. For 
who, I ask, are to be the beneficiaries from this splendid 
act of reform! I answer, the stockholders of these banks 
and public officers. The banks of this District have two 
millions and a half of dollars due to them from the citizens, 
whose notes they have discounted ; the amount of their paper 
circulation is about $650,000 ; the specie capital in their 
vaults is about $420,900 ; now taking these $420,090 from the 


$650,000, and it leaves about $200,000 to pay, while they 


have two millions and a half to receive. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what do youdo? You, friends of the People— 
you, who are no more democrats at heart than I am, yet tell 
the dear People so much more about your democracy—what, 
I ask, do you do? 

At one blow you cut off the five heads of these District 
banks, and throw them bleeding into this ten miles square: 


! and you tell them, now die—close up your earthly concerns— 


for you may live no longer. Well, what is the result? They 
must sue their debtors, and bring their property to the ham- 
The office-holders first, and 
then the stockholders: and where is the poor debtor? Berne 


, down—crushed—brought with his family to ruin and desola- 


tion: and brought by whom? By this House—/hy you, who 
call yourselves the People’s friends. For the sake of your 
pohtitical experiment of bringing a ‘hard money currency’ 
into this devoted District, you stand by with stony hearts, 
and look upon the ruin of these defenceless people as if it 
were a spectacle exhibited at a theatre. You throw all the 
property ot the poorer and middling class of people into the 
hands of rich landlords and money-holders. Houses, the 
fruit of hard earnings and long savin—houses that cost the 
owner $10,000, will go, before hie eyes, under the hammer 
of the auctioneer for $1,500 or 21,000. All to earry out 
your beautiful scheme of * reform and a ‘hard money cur- 
rency!’ You talk about ‘indulgence’ to the banks. Is it 
not amazing that gentlemen will telk about bank directors as 
proud aristocrats—reg barons—rolling in splendor and Jux- 
ury—when it is a well-known fact that the banks have never 
averaged a profit over seven per cent.?) Why, the * great 
monster’ itself never realized to the stockholders over six per 
cent. on their money. Yet, with language like this in their 
mouths, gentlemen will pass this bill, driving every morey 
borrower to the usurer or shaving shop, to save him from » 
There is the sheriff levying on all he has in the wor'd 

and there stands his poor wife wringing ber hands and clasp 

ing her weeping babes to her bosom, while her husband in an 
agony is offering twenty-five per cent. for money to the usurer 
or shaver to postpone the hour of their final ruin. How are 
these money-lenders to be benefitted 2 Not by granting the 
banks a charter: no: if you want to encourage and fatten 
usarers and shavers, already rich, still richer, cut off will banks 
at a blow, annul their charters, and compe! them to enforce 
their demands on the community. While millions are due 
the banks, they heve only to take off enough to redeem their 
circulation, and they pocket the balance. This is the way to 
make capitalists the lords of the land. This is set us as an 
example, and I say if you can only carry out your plan—if 
you cam but go through the States and induce their Legisla- 
tnece to de as you are doing, I say that, barring ‘ step laws’ 
and ‘relief Jaws,’ no property in the whole country will be 
equal to bank stock, and no people be made so rich as usu- 
rersand shavers. The effect of your reform is to depreciate 
ail property, to make the stockholder plaintiff, and the bor- 
rower defendant. 

I have a letter from my own Stats, from which I learn that, 
when a certain plaintiff who had recovered a judgement or- 
dered the sheriff to levy on the defendant's property and com- 
pel him to pay in specie, the indignation of the neighborhood 
was aroused to such a degree that they went tothe sheriff and 
asked him to stop the sale, and then to the plaintiff in a state 
of such excitement that they could scarce be restrained from 
violence, remonstrating against such oppression and revolting 
cruelty, Yet we are now called upon to do this very thing, 


and to do it in the name of the General Government, that it | 


may be held up as an example to the State Governments. 
Well, sir, let the eXample be carried out; let those who are 
for compelling the defenceless people of this District to use 
nothing but hard money, go into their own States and get 
their State Legislatures to collect The taxcs in hard coin, and 
to pay for all their works of internal improvement in the same 
hard currency. 
Government will exiat? Will you not have a revolution a- 
surely as Sou make the trial? Then I say that we have been 
here fighting these two days past in ambuscade ; neither side 
has come up boldly to the issue. I call on you to ceme out 
from the bushes and show your faces. Do to the people ot 
this District as you are willing to do to the people of your own 
I call upon you Virginians, and you Representatives 


Try it there, and how long do you think your | 


jj ate, and, by and wit 


Is this giving to the people of the District equel 

jrights? Your conscience says No! These people consider 
themselves as trampled on. Ought we not to do something 
toalleviate their distresses? All they ask of youistodoto them 
as the State Legislatures do to the people of the States. All 
they demand is, that you will treat them as American citizens. 
Do thls, and it is all we ask. 

The proposition of the honorable gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Thomas,) with the amendment of the honorable gentle- 
man from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) will do this. Indulge 
them at least for two years, Who, I ask, should best under- 
stand the affairs of this District, and the necessities and wishes 
of its inhabitants? Is it not the gentlemen whose local situ- 
ation brings them nearest to the District? And who are these ? 
Are they not the gentlemen from Maryland? And now what 
do we see? Who feels the most anxiety for their relief? 
The two gentlemen from Maryland, (Mesers. Johnson and 
Jenifer.) These gentlemen are not willing that Congress 
shall set its heel upon this District, and grind its citizens to 
powder. They are not willing you should treat them as rats 
in a receiver—mere subjects of experiment. This District, 
ceded to your Governm: nt, and confided to its parental care, 
is not a garden plat in which to try new-fangled experiments. 
Its inhabitants are Americans—American citizens; and they 
are not to be practised on in this way. Let the zealous gen- 
tleman from New-York (Mr. Vanderpoel) go to the great Em- 
pire State, and there let him proclaim his hard-moncy duc- 
trines. If, Indeed, I have mistaken his real views—if he is 
not in favor of prestrating Banks and introducing a metallic 

currency—I shall rejoice from the bettom of my heart. It 
will cause me the liveliest joy to bail him as a Conservative, 
and join him in an effort to s 


THE SUB-TREASURY LAW. 


AN ACT to pri vide for the collect on, safe-keeping, transfer, and 
di-bureeaent of the public res euse. 


ave the country. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Huse of Representotives of the 
United States of america in Congress assemb!:d, That there shall te 
prepared aud provided, within the new T.easury building vow ere 

ing at the seat of Governm nt, surtable and convenieut rooms for the 
use of the Ti eerurer of the United nd cerks; 
and suffic ent and secure fire-proof vau ts and safes, fer the koeping 
ef the public moneys ia the possession and a inte con- 
trol of the sed Treasury ; which said roems, va Mt. aod sates, are 


States, his vss stant 


eT tHe 1M 


hereby con-tituted and declared to be, the Treasury of the United 
States. Aud the sand Treasurer of the United S:ates shail hoep all 
the public moneys whoch shall come te his hond- in the Treasury of 
the Un ted States, as hereby con Ututed, unti. ihe same are drawa 


there rom according to ‘aw, 

Sec 2 sad be u further enacted, That the Mint of the United 
States, in the city of Philadelphia, in the State of Ponoss !vania, aud 
the Branch Mint, in the city of New-Orleans,io the Stat’ of Louisiana, 
and the vaults end safes thereof. r-spectively, shali be places of de- 
posite and safe keeping of the public moneys at those poiuts respect- 
vel; ; and the Treasurer of the sud Mint and Braswch Mints respect- 
ively, for the time being, shall buve the custody and care of al) public 
moveys + epesited within the sawe, and ehall perform all the duties 
required to be p rformed Ly them, ia refercace to the receipt, safe- 
keeping, transfer and disbursements of all such moneys, according to 
the provisions kereinafter contained. 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That there shall be prepared and 
provided, within the custom-houses now erecting in the city of New- 
York, im the State of New-York, and in the city of Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetis, suitableand convenient rooms for the use of the Re- 
ceivers General of public moneys, hereinafter directed to be appoint- 
ed, at those plaves, res; ectively; and sufficrent and secure fire-proof 
vaults aod safes fur the keeping of the public moneys collected and 
deposited with them, respectively ; and the Receivers Gener: tefpub- 
he money, from time to tire, appointed at those points, shall have 
the custody and care of the said rooms, vaults, and safes, respectively, 
and of all the public moneys deposited within the suns; and shall per- 

‘ torm all ‘he duties required te be performed by them, in reference to 
the receipt, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of all such mon- 
eys, according to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. And be it farther enacted, That there shall be erected, pre- 
pared and provided, at the expense of the United States, at the city 
of Charleston, in the State of Soutn Carolina, and the ety of St. Louis, 
im the State of Missouri offices, with suttable and convenient rooms, 
for the use of the Receivers-Geveral of public money heremafter di- 
rected to be appointed at the places above named; and cufficient and 
sec ure fire-proof vaults and safes for the keeping of the pubhe mouey 

| collected and depos ted at those points respectively ; and the said Ke- 
ceivers General, from time to time appointed at those places, sball 
have the custody avd care of the said offices, vaults and sales, so to be 
erected, p:epared and provided, and of all the public moneys depos- 
ited within the same; and shall perform all the duties required to be 
performed by them, in reference to the receipt, safe-keeping, trans- 
fer and disbursement of all such moneys, according to the provisions 
bercivaNer contaized, 
| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Pres cent shall nomin- 
the adv.ce of the Senate, appoint four officers, 
| to be denominated “ Receivers-Gene: al of Pubic Moucy,” whichsaid 
| officers shell hold their offices for the term of jour years, unless sooner 
removed therefrom—one of which shall be located in the city of New 
“ork, in the State of New-York; one other of which chall be !ocated 
|} at the city of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts; ope other of 
| which shall be located at the city of Charleston, in tho State of South 
Carolina; end the remaining ove of which shall be located at the city 
of St Louis, in the State of Missouri—and all of which said officers 
shall give bonds to the United States, with surcties ceording to the 
provisions hereinafter - for the faithful discharge of the du- 
vies of their respective offices. 
"Sec. 6. 4nd bit farther enacted, That the Treasurer of the United 
States, the Treasurer of the Mint of the United States, the Treasurers 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





Groneu.— The long contemplated union of all the sup- 
porters of the Sub-Treasury policy in this State has at length 
been effected. The Anti-Harrison State Rights men held their 


Convention at Milledgeville on the 3d inst. Col H. G. La- 
mar was called to the Chair, pro tem. and Col. Seaborn Jones 
of Muscogee was chosen President. Col. John H. Howard 
of Muscogee was Cheirman of the Grand Committee, and 
Gen. Harden of Clark, Dr. Branham ef Putnam, Gen. Wat- 
son of Muscogee and Mansfield Torrence addressed the meet- 
ing. The result wasof course a nominatiun of the three Anti- 
Harrison Members of Congress in the present Delegation, and 
a resolution to take up six Van Buren candidates to complete 
their ticket. Nothing was said about the Vice Presidency ; 
but we observe that the Van Buren papers in this State keep 
Mr. Forsyth’s name at the mast-head, in spite of his peremp- 
tery deciension. 

An extra Convention ef the ‘ Union’ Van B--sen party as- 
sembled, according to previous call, the following morning, 
July 4th. Gen. R. M. Echels of Walton was called to the 


chair, and Thomas Spalding, Esq. of McIntosh chosen Presi- | 


dent. His speech is so characteristic of the present,contest in 
Georgia and indicative of the bitter feeling which animates 


it that we must insert it verbatim. 

Mr. Spalding, on being conducted to the Chair, addressed 
the Convention as follows : : 

“ Gentlemen—I thank you for the honor you do me in 
placing me in your chair; again, I thank you for the honor 
you do me on this eventful and auspicisus day; eventful, be- 
cause decisive of the fate of six of our delegation to Congress, 
who, forgetful of their obligations, and abandoning their duty 
to the South, have united with and mingled their destinies 
with traitors, who for twelve long years have been conspiring 
against the interests and the rights of the American People— 
auspicious, because we see around us Union men and Sate 
Rights men, all eagaged in the same object and uaited for the 
same end. 


“Gentlemen: in three short years the Administration of | 


Mr. Vas Buren has brought healing upon its wings. We 


see him standing between the living and the dead. We see | 


him standing between the friends of Gen. Jackson and the 
friends of William H. Crawford, and there is peace between 
them! The chasm thathas heretofore divided them has closed 
for ever. Hereafter, the people of Georgia will battle under 
one banner, they will together defend the interest, the honor 
and the glory of this great Republic—the greatest that the 
world has known since Rome was rent asunder by a Cesar, 
a Pompey, and s Crassus—the Clay, the Webster, and tie 
Adams of their day. 

“ But, Gentlemen, we have not time to waste upon words ; 
nor can it be necessary, after the impassioned addresses, yes- 
terday, by eur State Rights brethren upon this subject. I 
will, then, only supplicate Almighty God to shield and protect 
us from the machinations of the Triumvirs, their satellites, and 
their followers.” 

F. H. Sanford of Baldwin, and Maj. Hotchkiss of Scriven 
were chosen Secretaries. On motion of Gen. Harden of Clark 


ESS 


cock, and Dr. Fort, and a powerful Oration by M. H. McAl- 
ister, Esq. of Savannah, of which 5,000 copies were ordered 
‘to be printed. The Convention then adjourned. 
& 
Twenty-Sixth Congress. 

On Friday of last week, the Senate, on the urgent sugees- 
| tion of Mr. Clay of Ky. took up the bill to establish a aniform 
system of computing the Mileage ef Members of Congress,— 
] Great abuses are known to have existed in computing Mile- 
| age; some Members charging by the most circuitous and im- 
probable routes, so as to receive hundreds of doffars more than 
|| they ought. Some Western men have charged Mileage to 
_ Washington via Pittsburg, and even New-Orleans! Mr. 
\ Cathoun heartily concurred with Mr. Clay in denouncing the 
| extravagance which had crept into the disbursements of the 
|, Government in all its branches, but he opposed this Mileage 
| bill as likely to create more inequalities than it would remedy. 
|, The bill was considered, and so amended as to make the short- 





| est Mail route the standard in all cases ; directing the Mile- 
| age of the several Members to be regularly published ; limit- 
ing the amount of Stationery for each Member to $20 per 
Session ; and forfeiting the day’s compensation of any Member 
whose name is fit recorded on every division by Yeas and 
Nays on any day, unless he is sick or engaged in Commitwe. 
In this shape, the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 

reading: Yeas 31; Nays 9. 
In the House, a long and absurd debate sprang up on a mo- 


tion made by Mr. Clifford of Me. to reconsider a vote reject- | 


ing a bill providing for certain presents to be made to the Sul- 
tan of Museat. The bill was reconsidered, amended, s0 as to 
uutherize the sale of certain presents from the Sultan afore- 
| said, &c. &c. and passed: Ayes 82; Noes 70. 

A Joint Resolution approving M. Vattemare’s plan of Lit- 
erary and Scientific exchanges was adopted, 

The Army Appropriation bill was the chief topic of discus- 
>on. The question was on an appropriation of $300,000 
(aside from the pay and subsistence of the Army) fer the 
|| prosecution of the Florida War. Mr. Stanly of N. C. spoke 

in strong denunciation @ the manner in which that War has 
been conducted. No question taken. 
On Saturday, in Senate, Mr. Smith of Ind. presented two 
petitions from Indiana, asking that, in consequence of the 
, harduess of times, the depression of prices, &c. the salaries of 
all the officers of Government be reduced one-half, as ulso the 
pay of Members of Congress to $4 par day. Laid on the 
table. 
_ The Navy Appropriation bill was taken up, and an animated 
tliscussion tonk place on a motion of Mr. Calhoun that $95,- 
| 000 be added for a Dry Dock at Pensacola. Mr. Smith of 


(who was also active in the other Convention) the calling of | Ind. opposed this with great animation, contending that as the : a8 : : 
the roll was dispensed with; and on motion of Mr. Haynes of |C imberland Road bill and other measures for the benefit of — my ere — were a 
Hancock a Grand Committe of eleven was appointed to con- tue West had been broken down, he could not vute for com- |) Pieree of M, £1. Preston and Calhoun of &. C. wore the Speak 
sider the propriety of reorganizing the Electoral Ticket formed ™mencing new works on the seaboard. The very fact that the | ©" SBqgetdaatte diame Gemgen wean 
by the Legislative Convention last December. A similar | Western improvements had been arrested was used as an ar- | miserable condition, but, as time and money was alike pre 
Committee was formed on the subject of the Congressional | gument for new undertakings on the seaboard, against which | civus at present, the subject was dropped without action. 


Ticket. M.H. McAlister of Savannah headed the former, 


| he entered his protest. Mr. Calhoun rejoined, insisting that 








SS 
Eloquent addresses were made by Coi. S. Jones, Gen. Glas- 









d; Mr. Biddle of Pa. spoke two hours in condemna. 
P general policy of that War; and Mr. Hunt of N. 
d, in reprehension of what he characterized as the 
. ce and rapacity which had attended its progress, 

he had concluded, Mr. W. O. Butler of Ky. made an 
jed and eloquent speech in defence of the conduct of the 
War... He concluded at half-past seven, when Mr. Graves of 
Ky. obtained the floor, and the House adjourned. 

On Monday, the Senate discussed a bill granting pensions 
to Cherokee warriors disabled by wounds received in the ser- 
view of the United States during the Last War. Much objee- 
tion was made to the provision of this bill which declares that 
the pensions shall date from the time of the disability, but it 
was overruled by showing that the Treaty of New-Echota ex- 
pressly stipulates that they shall socommence. The bill then 
passedto a third reading. 

Several bills, some of them from the House, were read 
twice and referred. 

Again the bill to extend the corporate existence of the 
Banks in the District of Columbia come up, with Mr. Allen's 
formidable string of amendments staring it in the face. Mr. 
Buchangn moved that the question be first taken on limiting 
the bill to the 4th of July next. Agreed to: Yeas 23; Nays 
14, The bill was further amended, on Mr. Allen's motion, so 
as to require the Banka to resume specie payment on all their 
liabilities within ten days after the adjournment of Congress, 
and to make the President and Directors individually liable 
for all debts of their several Banks. Mr. Ruggles of Maine 
| (Conservative) moved that, with the view of carrying out the 








tion of 
Y. le 


























|| * Divorce of Bank and State,’ no officer of the Federal Gov- 
|| ernment hor any Member of Congress shall bereafter receive 
|| any Joan or discoont from these Banks. Negatived ; only fif- 
| teen rising in the affirmative. Finally, on the question of 
|| agreeing to the report of the Committee in favor of the bill, 
| it was lost: Yeas 16; Nays 20. So the subject goes over, 
| and the Senate, after ‘a most spirited debate, adjourned at 9 
| o'clock. 


|| Two bills from the House, to extend the time for locating 


; Military Land Warrants, and for the relief of holders of Bounty 
Land Warrants, were laid on the table. 

The bill to recharter the District Banks came up again. 
Mr. Tappan of Ohio moved to throw open’ the business of 
issuing paper mroney to all persons. Messrs. Walker of Miss. 
and Perry. Smith-of Conn. opposed this proposition. It was 
rejected; only Mesers. Tappan and Wright in the affirmative. 
' Finally, the bill was ordered to a third reading, but in such a 
shape that it is thought several of the Banks cannot go on un- 
der it. 





In the House, the Army Appropriation Bill and Floride 


| War question were still the ruling topics. 


| On Tuesday, there was a genccal and rather interesting de- 


A Resolution_was introduced providing for the retro-cession 


il 
i! 


and Col. Gordon of Chatham the latter. After due consulia- || the protection of our great outlet in the Gulf of Mexico was }| te the States of Virginia and Maryland of all the District of 
tion, the Electoral Ticket was revised by the withdrawal of | essential to the West—as much as to any other section.— cab 
Col. Wm. A. Tenille, Gen. Valentine Watker and Gen.) Messrs. Clay of Ala. and Walker of Miss. further adyocated i| porate limits of the city of Washington. All parties seemed 
Thomas F. Anderson, ‘ Union’ candidates nominated as afore- || he amendment, which prevailed: Yeas 25; Nays 14. Mr. | to favor this idea; but, as there is no time to effect it uow, 


said, and the substitution of Col. Seaborn Jones of Muscogee, | Tappan new moved to strike out this appropriation, together 
| with that agreed to by the House fora Dry Dock at New- 


Gen. Edward Harden of Clark, and James Anderson of 


Columbia except so much of it as is comprised within the cor- 


the subject was laid aside. 


Mr. McKay of N. C. made a speech in defence of the Ad- 


Burke, Anti-Harrison State Rights men. In like manner, | York, which motion prevailed: Yeas 21; Nays 19. So-the | ™inistration, but was answered by Mr, Stanly. Mr. Everett 
Gen. Thomas Glascock of Richmond, Hopkins Holsey of | New-York Dry Dock goes overboard. $30,000 was then ap- | ° Ct: followed in reprehension of the conduct of our Govern 
Clark, and Francis H. Cone of Greene, were withdrawn || propriated for the survey of the coastof the Gulf of Mexico, | ™eot toward the Indians generally. Mr. Adams then took 
(with their qwn consent) from the Congress Ticket. The | and in this shape the bill was engrossed for.a third reading, || ‘¥¢ flooron the same side, and particularly in opposition to 
|| The Mileage bill came up fora third reading. Mr. Grun. || th¢ continuance of the Florida War. He spoke some five or 
| ify moved that it be recommitted. Lost : Ayes 9; Noes 22." siz hours, and was followed by Mr. Botts of Va. Finally, st 


amended Van Buren Tickets for Electors and Members of 

Congress will therefore read as follows: 

For Members of Congress: Electors of President: 
Rosert W. Poorer, Wittiam B. Worronrp, 
Davip C. Campsect, Wittiam-B. Buttocs, 
Avrrip Iverson, Jous Rosixson, 

Jusivs Hitryer, Jous Bates, 
Josian Patterson, Mitser Ecuots, 
Jous H. Lumpxis, Samver Beat, 
Epwarp J. Brack, Tuomas Woortgs, 
Water T. Corquitt, Savors Jones, 
Marx A. Coorzr, Epwarp Harpes, 


J ason. = > 
[All Union’ but the last three on each Ticket, 


yo bill was then passed: Ayes 25; Nayes 2. 
| Mr. Merrick’s bill'to continue the corporate-existence of 
‘the Banks in the District of Colambia was next taken up.— 
Mr. Allen of Ohio offered a number of amendments, intimat- 
ing that he should dispute the passage of the bill inch by inch, 

and take his-ewn time for it. Adj. 
Inthe House, after some unimportant business, the Army 
Appropriation bill came up again, and the Florida War was 
wed. Mr. Waddy Thompson of 8. C. made @ brief, vig- 





Rights.’] | orous speech against the manner in which the War had been 


12 o'clock midnight the House adjourned for want of a quo 
rum, without taking any question. 

On Wednesday, nothing was perfected in either House. 
The bili rechartering the District Banks was rejected in the 
Senate: Yeas, 16; Neys, 20. Several prominent friends of 
the Banks considered the provisions of this bill so oppressive 
that they voted against it. Mr. Preston immediately moved 
a reconsideration, which was debated until the adjournment. 
-. In the House, the Army Appropriation bill was further de- 





bated at length, by Mr. Wise, who read documentary evidence 
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wo show that the Florida War was provoked by the 
and had been unjustly prosecuted on our part. He 
that no more armaments ought to be sent into Florid 
some further remarks from Messrs. Adams, Keim of Pay 
Tnplett of Ky., the Florida Appropriation ($300,000) was ; 
ried by a large majority, and the bill ordered to a third 

The Indian Appropriation bill was next taken up, 
pated at some length, but the House adjourned without 
any question. , 

(F There is a report current that the House will rescind 
the juint resolution fixing the 21st (next Tuesday) os the day 
of adjournment, owing to the impor sibility of disposing of the 
necessary business of the session by that time. If the Howse 
does rescind, the Senate will hardly take the responsibility 


non-concurring. e 


BANKS AND BANKING. 
Remarks of Mr. Dawson of Ga. on the subject of re- 


other side of which we are now to range ourselves. Will 
you, by voting for this bill, appreciate money one hundred 
per cent., depreciate all property fifty per cent.? Will 
throw the property of this District into the hands of the 
men, and thus make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer ?. You know well that I am not one of those who love 
to dwell the invidious distinction between rich and poor; 
make no hypocritical pretensions of sympathy, 

i comes to action, I am not willing to destroy that 
indulgeace extended — banks to the people in this 
, and thereby force their property into market. For 

I ‘ask, are to be the beneficiaries from this splendid 
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public officers. The banks of this District have two 


circulation is about $650,000 ; the 





you, who are no more democrats at heart than I am, yet tell 


millions and a half of dollars due to them from the citizens, || 
whose notes they have discounted ; the amount of their paper | (Mr. Thomas,) with the amendment of the honorable gentle- 
ie capital in their || man from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood,) will do this. Indulge 
vaults is about $420,000 ; now taking these $420,090 from the | them at least for two years, Who, I ask, should best under- 
$650,000, and it leaves about $200,000 to pay, while they | stand the affairs of this District, and the necessities and wishes 
have two millions and a half to receive. Under these cir- | of its inhabitants? 
cumstances, what do youdo? You, friends of the People— | ation brings them nearest to the District? And who are these? 


from Maryland, to treat the people of the District of Colum- 
bia as you are prepared to treat the citizens of Virginia and 
Maryland. Then yeur people wil] know what it is you mean, 
and what they haveto expect. Yet, while you are voting here 
to destroy these banks because they have suspended specie 
payment, (though one of them has not,) you will vote, at home, 
to recharter your own suspended banks and to legalize their 
suspension. Is this giving to the people of the District equel 
rights? Your conscience says No! These people consider 
themselves as trampled on. Ought we not to do something 
toalleviate their distresses!? All they ask of youistodoto them 
as the State Legislatures do to the people of the States. All 


reform? I answer, the stockholders of these banks | they demand is, that you will treat them as American citizens. 


Do thls, and it is all we ask. 
The proposition of the honorable gentleman from Maryland, 


Is it not the gentlemen whose local situ- 
Are they not the gentlemen fiom Maryland? And now what 


[ . ee bia the dear People so much more about your democracy—what, do we see? Who feels the most anxiety for their relief? 
chartering the Banks of the District of Colu I ask, do you do? | The two gentlemen from Maryland, + ene t 7 eon and 
In Concazss, (Howse,)...--+--++ July 6, 1860. At one blow you cut off the five heads of these District | Jenifer.) These gentlemen are not willing that Congress 


banks, and throw them bleeding into this ten miles square : | 
and you tell them, now die—close up your earthly concerns— | 
for you may live no longer. Well, what is the result? They | 
must sue their debtors, and bring their property to the ham- 


Mr. Dawson of Georgia said that the measure now — 
consideration was very important to a large portion of the 

but unrepresented People of the United States ; and it became 
gentlemen to act in this matter with the respect due to them- 





shall set its heel upon this District, and grind its citizens to 
powder. They are not willing you should treat them as rats 
in a receiver—mere subjects of experiment. This District, 
ceded to your Governny nt, and confided to its parental care, 


selves and to a mass of the community whose interests were |) ™CTs and who will buy it? The office-holders first, and | is not a garden plat in which to try new-fangled experiments. 


: = aheasve he || then the stockholders: and where is the poor debtor? Berne | 
ace eg mio _— down—crushed—brought with his family to ruin and desola- 
pects, as the most important one which had oceurred during | tion: and brought by whom 1 By this House—by you, who 
the present session of Congress: it was nothing less than the | call yourselves the Peo ae’e friends. For the sake of your 
crand ‘hard money scheme’ of the Administration carried | polititical experiment of bringing a ‘hard money currency 

it in its first application. G-ntlemen might cover it wp as into this devoted District, you stand by with stony hearts, 
they lense d, but rt cam® to thay: it was a questi um whether, i and look upon the rain of these defenceless people as if ut 
in a District over which Coagress exercised undisputed gway, | ¥ere & spectacle exhibited at a theatre. You throw all the 


they should af once abolish ai/ Banks and credit, and rely on |) y ot the and middling class of people into the 
shard money civewlation? Vat was the question. A ands of rich landlords and money-holders. teas the | 


confided to their care. 
considered the present question, when 


ten of this House (aid Me. D_) have declared shat all Bapke |, fruit of hard earnings and long savin—houses that cost the | 


to an cel, und then al! Bank ear) Owner $10,000, will go, before his eyes, under the hammer 
Avother portion ef the pa | of the auctioneer for $1,500 or $1,000. All to carry out 
to be of a lemporery cuatacter, aod all locking to a windi hse o u . jee : pan 8. st 
up uf Bank concerns j-und this tinal winding up must beee ! not amazing that gentlemen will talk about bank directors as 

iplished within feo geara, Let me re‘er to the language proud sristocrats—rag barons—rolling in splendor and Jux- 
employedsby a gentleman from New-Yor's, (Mr. Vanderpoelft ury—when it is a well-known fact that the banks have never 
who is considered as one of the leaders of the Administration averaged a profit over seven cent.? W hy, the * great 
party in this Llouse.. He tot us that we onglt.new so to def Monster itself never realized to the stockholders over six per 

ype the principles of the Sut-Treagury bill that the Scites cent. on their mo.£y. Yet, with language like this in their 
might carry owt the «ystem, and reduce the country toa ‘uel mouths, gentlemen will pass this bill, driving every money 


i this Diatrict ave ta come 
roaecy must cease with them. 


money currency. We are to set an ecample, he says, io this borrower to the usurer or shaving shop, to save him from » 
District fur the States to follow. A jail. There is the sheriff levying on all he has in the wor'd 

[ Mr. Vanderpor! hete interposed, and was very anxious to and there stands his poor wife wringing ber hands and clasp 
explain. Mr. Dawson for some time tefuse dr yield the flour, |, her weeping babes to her bosom, while her husband in an 
«ishing the explanatiun to be defery d until the geatieman || 9808y & offering twenty-five per cent. for money to the usurer 
should make bis reply ; at length, however, he yielded, when)! OF shaver to postpone the hour of their final ruin, How are 
Mr. Vanderpeel expleined that what he had said, or meant | money-lenders to be benefitted? Not by granting the 
to say, was this, that Banks under a state of suspension ex- banks a charter: no: if you want to encourage and faiten 
erted a demoreliaing influence ; that they exhibited a demor- , USarers and shavers, already rich, still richer, cut off wil banks | 
vuring aptitude to rush into @ state of suspension whenever it &t @ blow, annul their charters, and compel them to enforce | 
Jid not suit their convenience to pay their debrs; end that! their'demands on the community. While millions are due 
Congress was bound to fet am example in opposincn to this | the banks, they heve only to take off enough to redeem their 
spirit.) circulation, and they pocket the balance. This is the way to 

Mr. Dawson resumed. Tt waa, then, the more? tendencies , ™ake capitalists the lords of the land. This is set us as an 





of the conduct of the Banks that induced the very honotable | example, and I say if you can only carry out your ——_ 


nud conscientious gentleman to oppose them. [A juugh,J—, You eam but go through the States and induce their Legisla- 
Weil, sit, the gentleman vetes to wind up the effiirs of all tye | feree to do pesos are doing, I say that, barring ‘ stop laws’ | 
strict Banks because their suspension had an immoral ten- jvand ‘relief laws,’ no property in the whole country will be | 
Has the Patriotic Bank suspended? Dues it nor!) equal to bank stock, and no be made so rich as usu-| 
now redeem. its bills on presentation? And does not the dill fers and shavers. The effect of your reform is to depreciate 
before you pat this Baik on the same footing With all the ail property, to make the stockholder plaintiff, and the bor- 
rest? Is it the immorality of paying its notes for which this) TOWeT ant. | 
Sauk is to be destroyed? = No, sir; ne. || T have a letter from my own Stats, from which I learn that, | 
That was not the gentleman's grourid. « He was for having | when a certain plaintiff who had recovered a judgement or- | 
is setan example bere by Winding up all banks, and leaving | dered the sheriff to! on the defendant’s property and com- 
the people of the Distriét4o a hard-monvy circulation, It is !|- pel him to pay in s , the indignation of the neighborhood 
die to the country—due to candor and mugnanimity, to de- ) was aroused té such a degree that they went tothe sheriff and 
‘clop the true issue, and not by arnworthy snbterfuges to “at-| asked him to stop the sale, and then to the plaintiff in a state 
tempt toconceal it. I have said this is #n important, an all-|| of sach-excitement that could scarce be restrained from 
important question; and ‘now is the time, and now is the |) violence, remonatrating such oppression and revolting 
hour’ to discuss and sople in; to form the great issue before || cruelty, Yet we are now upon to do this very thing, 
the country; and to let the People of this land know that aod to do it ih the name.of the General Government, that it 
there is a party in Congress who are determined to roll the) may be held up as an examplé to the State Governments. 
wheel of ruthless extermination over oll State Bunks and this | Well, sir, let the eXample be carried out; let those who are 
'y prostrate with them the rights of the States. Gentlemen | for compelling the defenceless people of this District to use 
may think to deceive the people; but let me teil them the || nothing but hard meney, go into bottom States and get 
People are wide awake, notwithstanding all the poppies that, their State Le islatures to collect The taxcs in hard coin, and 
have been flung over their eyes. iam ready now to meet 1 to pay for all their works of internal improvement in the same 
the question. I-stand on the old conservativé grownd; 1 go| hard currency. Tey it there, and how long do you think your 
furr preserving the institutions of the country, and the rights || Government will exist? Will you not have a revolution a- 
of the individuals connected with them I'am against des-|| surely as You make the trial? Then I say that we bee: 
‘oying the relations of creditor and debtor, I will net vote || here fighting these two. days past in ambuscade ; t side 
\ depreciate the value of property—to raise the value of | hes come up boldly to the issue. I call on you to come out 
money, and ¢ to empower the creditor to bring all the | from the dushee and show your faces. Do to the people ot 
Property of the debtor under the hammer. That will be the|| this District as you are willing to doto the of your own 


ancy. 


H 


Its inhabitants are Americans—American citizens; and they 
are not to be practised on in this way. Let the zealous gen- 
tleman from New-York (Mr. Vanderpoel!) go to the great Em- 
pire State, and there let him proclaim his hard-moncy doc- 
trines. If, Indeed, I have mistaken his real views—if he is 
not in favor of prestrating Banks and introducing a metallic 
currency—I shall rejoice from the bettom of my heart. It 
will cause me the liveliest joy to bail him as a Conservative, 
and join him in an effurt to save the country. 





THE SUB-TREASURY LAW. 


AN ACT to provide for the collect on, safe-keeping, transfer, and 
di-bursea.ent of the public revenue. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and H. use of Representetives of the 
United States of america in Corgress assembled, That there shall be 
prepared aod provided, within the new T.easury building now ercc: 
ing st the seat of Governm nt, suitable and convemieut rooms for the 
use of the Treasurer of the United States. his assetants snd cerks; 
and suffic ent and secure fire-proof vau ts and safes, fer the koeping 
ef the public moneys in the possession and ander the immeciate con- 
trol of the said Treasury ; which said room, va lt. aod sates, are 
hereby con-tituted and declared to be, the Treasury of the United 
States. Avud the said Treasurer of the United S:ates shail keep all 
the public moneys which shall come te his hands in the Treasury of 
the Un ted States, as hereby con ututed, unti. ihe same are drawn 
there rom according to 'aw. 
Sec. 2% sad be u further enacted, That the Minot of the United 
States, in the city of Philadelphia, in the State of Penoss lvania, aud 
the Branch Mint, in the city of New-Orleans,io the Stat. of Louisiana, 
and the vaults end safes thereof, r-spectively, shali be places of de- 
posite and safe keepirg of the public moneys at those poiuts respect- 
ivel; ; and the Treasurer of the sud Mint and Brauch Mints reepect- 
ively, for the time being, shall buve the custody and care of al) public 
| moneys + epesited within the same, and shall perform all the duties 
required to be p rformed ty them, ia reference to the receipt, safe- 

eeping, transfer and disbursements of all such moneys, according to 
the provisions hereinafter contained. 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That there shall be prepared and 
rovided, within the custom-houses now erecting in the city of New- 
fork, in the State of New-York, and in the city of Boston, in the State 

of Massachusetis, suitableand convenient rooms for the use of the Re- 
ceivers General of public moneys, hereinafter directed to be appoint- 
| ed, at those plaves, res; ectively; and sufficieut and secure fire-proof 
| vaults and safes fur the keeping of the public moneys collected and 
| deposited with them, respectively ; and the Receivers Gener:!«¢fpub- 
‘lic money, from time to tinte, appointed at those points, shall have 
| the custody and care of the said rooms, vaults, and safes, respectively, 
| and of all the public moneys deposited within the same ; and shall per- 
form all ‘he duties required te be performed by them, in reference to 
| the receipt, safe-keepivg, transfer, and disbursement of all such mon- 
| eys, according to the provisions of this act. 
| Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be erected, pre- 
pared end provided, at the expense of the United States, at the city 
of Charleston, in the State of Soutn Carolina, and the city of St. Louis, 
{ in the State of Missouri offices, with suitable and convenient rooms, 
for the use of the Receivers-General of public money hereivafter di- 
rected to be appointed at the places above named ; ard cufficient and 
secure fire-proof vaults and safes for the keeping of —— money 
collected and depos ted at those p‘ints respectively ; avd the said Re- 
ceivers General, from time to time appomted at those places, shall 
have the custody and care of the said offices, vaults and sales, so to be 
erected, p:epared and provided, and of all the public moneys depos- 
ited within the same; and shall perform all the duties required to be 
rformed by them, in reference to the receipt, safe-keeping, trans- 
or and disbursement of all such moneys, according to the provisions 
hereinafter contaired. ‘ 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Pres.cent shall nomin- 
ate, and, by and with the adv.ce of the Senate, appoint four officers, 
to be denominated “ Receivers-Genetal of Pub'ic Money,” whichsaid 
officers shall hold their offices for the term of /our years, unless sooner 
removed therefrom—one of which shall be located in the city of New 
York, in the State of New-York; one other of which chall be located 
at the city of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts; ope other of 
which shall be located at the city of Charleston, in tho State of South 

Caroliva; and the remaining ove of which shall be located at the city 
of St Louis, in the State of Missouri—and all of which said 

shall give bonds to the United States, with sureties ceording to the 
provisions hereinafter contained, for the faithful discharge of the du- 








*Peration of the bill. That is the question on one or the! State. I call upon you Virginians, and you Representatives 


Sard 
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“4 Toit farther That the Treasurer of the United 
Sta Treasurer of the Mint of the United States, the Treasurers 
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and those ectiag as such, of the various Brauch Mints, all Collectors 


of the Castoms, all Surveyers of the Customs acting also as Collect- 
ors, all Receivers-General of Public Moneys, all meceivors of Pubic 
Moneys at the several Land Offices, and all Postmasters, except #s is 
hereinafter particularly provided, be, and they sre hereby, required 
to keep savely—without loaning or usipg—all the publ‘e money col- 
lected by them, or otherwise at auy time placed in their possession 
aud custody, ull the same is ordered by the proper de; nt or of- 
ficer of the Government to be transferred or paid eut;-and when sech 


orders for trans'et or peyment are received, faithfu ly and promptly and that the 
to make the :ame as directed, aud to do and perform «il other duties!) exceed eight ( 
as fiscal ageuts of the Government, which may be imposed by this oa clerk, so — exceed eight hundred dollars 


ai y ocher acts of Congress, er by any regulation of the Treasury De- 
pestanent, made in confor nity to law ; and also to do and perform all 


act 2nd duties required by law, or by direction of any of the Execu- | lic 


tive Departments of the Government, as agevts for paying pensions, 
or for waking any otber disbursements which either of the beads of 
those departments msy be required bv law to make, ard which are of 
a character to ba made by the depositories here*y constituted, cou- 
sistently with the other official duties impesed upon them. “ 

Suc. 7. And be it furizer enacted, That the Treasurer oftheUnited 
States, the Treasurer of the Mint of the United States, the Treasurer 
of the Branch Mint at New-Orleans, and the Receivers-Geoeral of 
Public Money hereiubefore directed to be appoioted, shall, respect- 
ively give bonds to the United States, in such form and for such 
amounts as shall be directed by tLe Secretary of the Treasury, bv 
and with the advice and consent of the President, with sureties to the 
satisfaction of the Solicitor of the Treasury ; and shali, from time to | 
time, renew, strengthen, and inere ase their official bonds, as the Sec 
retary of the Treasury, with tee eonsent of the President, may direst 
—any law in reference to uny of the official bonds of any of the said 
officers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. & And be it further enacted, That t shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at as early a day as possible after the pas- 
raze of (his act, to require from the several depositaries hereby con- 
sti uted, and whee cfhe-al th ads are not bereiubefore provided for, 
to execute tonds new and suitable in their terms t» meet the new and 
increased duties impo-ed upcn them respectively by this act, and #ith 
eureti s, and in sums such as shall seem reasow and safe t» the 
Sel-citor of the Treasury, and from (me te time require such bonds 
to be renewed and increased in amount aad strength ned by new 
tureties, te meet any incr: asing responsi ility which way grow out of 
accumulations of moary im the hauds o! the depovitary, or out of sny 
other duty or responsibil ty ering unter this or any other law of 
Congress, 

Sec.9. And be it further enacted, That all collectors and receivers 
of public money, of every character and description, within the Dis 
trict of Columbia, shall as frequeotly as they may be directed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the Postmaster Gexeral, so to do, psy 
over to the Tressurer of the Uniced States at the Treasury thereof, 
all public moneys collected by them. or in their hands, that all such 
collectors aod receivers of public moneys within the cites of Phila- 
delphia and New-Orleans, shal! upom the same direction pay over to 
the Treasurers of the Mints in their respective cities, at the said Mints, 
all public moneys collected by them or in their bends; and that all 
such celiectors end receivers of pa'lic moneys within the cities of 
New-York, Boston, Charleston, and St. Lou, shall, apon the same 
direction, pay over to the receivers-genera! of public money in their 
Teepective cities, at their offices respectively, all the public moueys 
coliect=d by them, or in their hams, to be safely kept by the said re- 
spective depositaries, until otherwise dmposed of according to law; 
and it shall be the duty of the said Secretary and Postmaster General 
to direct such payme: ts, by the said collectors and receivers, at all the 
said places, at jeast as often 28 once in each week, and as much more 
frequently, iu all cases, as they. ia their discretion, may think proper. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to tran+fer the moneys ia the hans of any 
depository hereby constiiuted, to the Treasu:y of the United States ; 
to the Miot at Philadel-hia; to the Branch M.nt at New-Orleaas; or 
tw the office of either of the receivers-general of public moneys, by 
this act directed t# be appointed; to be there saf-ly kept, sccording 
to the previ-ious of this act; and also to transfer moneys im the hands 
of any o2e depositary constituted by this act to any ether depesitary 
constituted by the sare, at his discretion, and as the safety of tae 
public moueys, and the couvesience of the public service shall seem 
to him to require; which authority to transfer the moneys belonging 
to the Post Office Department is also hereby conferred upon the Post- 
master General, so far as ins exercise by him may be consistent with 
the provisions of existing laws; and every depositary constituted by , 
this act sha'l keep his account of the money paid to, or deposited with , 
him, be!znging to the Post Office Department, separate and distivet 
from the account kept by him of other public moneys so paid or d-- 
positd. And for the purpose of payments on the public account, it 
shall be lawful for the Treasurer of the United States to draw upon | 
any of the said depositaries as he may think most cooducive to the i! 
public interests, or to the convenience of the public creditors, or both. |, 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the moneys ip the hauds, 
care and custody of any ofthe dep ies tituted by this act, 
shall be considered and held es ‘eposited to the credit of the Treasu- 
rer of the United States, an? shall be at all times subject té his draft, , 
whether made for transfer or disbursement, in the same manorr as 
though the said moneys were actually in the Treasury of the United 
States; and each depositary shall make returns tothe Treasury and 
Post Office Department of all moneys reeeived and paid by him, at 
such times, and in such form as shall be ‘irected by the Secretary of 
the Trea ury or the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Trea- 

shall be, and he & he: eby authorized to cause examinations to be 

de of the books, accounts, and money on hand, of the e@veral de- | 
Positaries constituted by this act; and for that purpose to appoint 
special agents, as occasion may require, with such compensation ashe 

may think wr to be fixed and declared at the time of each | 

my agenis selected to make these examinations shall | 

be instructed to examine as well the books, and | 

the officer, as the money on hand, and the manner of its being opt | 











to the end that uniformity and accuracy in the accounts, as well as || or when those means are fu 


safety to the publie moncy may be secured i 
Sec. 13. And be it further cted, That in addition to the 
Bations provided for iu the last preceding section, and as a 
guard over the public moneys, it shall be the duty of each naval 
cer and surveyor, as a check upon the Receiver-Geseral of 
movey®, or collector of the customs, of their respective districts; 
each register of a land office, as a check upon the Receiver of _ 
tand *; and of the director and ent of each Mint 
Branch Mint whewseparate officers, as a check upon the Treasurers, 
respectively of the said Mints, or the perso: s eoteg as such, at 
close of each quarter of the year, and as much more frequently as 
they shall be directed by the Secretary of the Treasury to do s0, to 
examine tiie books, accounts, returns and money on hand, of the Re- 
ete of public money, collectors, receivers of land 
reasurers, Persons acting as such, and to 
and faithful return to the Prelen ry Department ds nat, commas oan” 
Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the said 
ively, hose duty it is made by this act to receive, 




















| day ef June, which will be in the year one thousand eight bendred | 





























































































the public moneys, as the fiscal agents of the banty mna len be 
allowed ony nececsaty additions] expenses for clerks, 5 Ae 


ults or other necessary expenses of safe-heeping, transferring | 
sad cisb ing said  cii'cech expenses of every character to} 8 
i] 





| be first expressly authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury, whose 

! directions upon all the above subjects, by way of regula ion and 
| otherwise, so far as authori by law, are to be wed by | 
all the sad officers: Previded, the whole uumber tobe | 

,, appointed by-virtue of this section of this act, shall net sonst 


ate compensation of the whole shall 
a eee Se SSM cf car cas 


reasury to pte may be, 


be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Trea- thrown into circulation as @ paper currency or medi 

































y allsuch moneys to the Treasurer of Jnited States, at the | 
ns to the Treasurer of either of the Mints, in Philadelphia or | of two 
New-Orieans, to either of the receivers-general of public money, or | 
to such other depositary d by this act as shall be des } 
by the Secretary ofthe Treasury, in other parts of the United States, | 
to receive such payments, and svg receipts or certificates of deposit | 
therefgr. | 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That all officers charged by | 
this act with the safe ke ping, transfe , aad d<burse sent of the Pub- ii 
lic None: s, other than those connected with the Post Office Depart- | of the respective officers, nor shall esther of them be permitted 
ment, are hereby required to keep au accurate entry o: each sum re- | or receive any commission, pay, or perquisite for any off. 
ceived, and of the hind of money in whch it is received, and of each  Ci@l service of any character or descriptivn whalseever ; aud themak- 
pa) men or trensfer, and of the kind of curr. ney io which it is made; ofany such charge, of the receipt ef any buch compensation, is 
and that if any one of the said efficers, o: ui those connected steel g hy ap wl ey ay en ete officer convicted 
Post Office Department, shall coavert to his own u-e,inany way whet- any » States of competent jurisdic. 

by way of investment, in any kind of property er || tion shall be sutyject to punishmeat by five or imprisonment, or both, 


tre Gestnese, andthe eafesy of i fundo,wil permits with And bit farther enacted, That the receivers-genara se 
iness, ety _w iw ind bei e at the receive 
the balances remaining with the nt depositaries of the public directed by this act to be appointed shall rec mtd see 
moneys, aod confine the saf transfer, ond disbursement of ing salaries per annum, to be pais quarter yearly ai the 
those ys to the dep ies established by this ect. of the United States, to wit: the receiver-general of : 
Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all district attor- salary of four thousand 
ne ys, and others, having public mone) to pey tothe States, and — jum; the receiver-general of public money at Boston shal) be 
» all patentees, wishing to wake payment for patents to be issued, may — annum 





ta shall, in addition (6 his ot salary, ri ceive five 
ined deter auunally for the eet wel ene the duty imposed toate 
act; wrer of the branch sunt al New-Orieans shall also re. 
ceive thousand didiars annually for the additional duties created 
this act; ane these salaries respectively shall be in full for the ser- 







} pubr 
| five hundred doliars per annum; the Weasurer of the mint at 
| 























ever, or shalLuse, , or 
merchandize. or shall loas, with or without iuterest, aey portion of | 2 wmtrtr before which the offence shail be tried. 
the public meneys intrusted to him for keeving, disburseme:t, — Sec. And be it farther enacted, That the Treasurer of the United 
transfer, or for avy oth. purpose, everyuch act shall be deemed —- be, and he is hereby authoriacd to receive at the Treasury, 
and —e bo ee cnteneeest of so mucs ral the ond memnge = at such oth. pp ab we peng ty 
shail en, conv . invested, used or loaned, whieh pablic lauds. 
esther Qutaned ae Steam, and any officer or agent of she Ue by the receipt of ‘he said Treasurer of the United States; which re- 
S'ateg, and all persous advising or participating in such act, #0 given skal be receivabie fer public lands, at any public or 
convicted —— any court of the Unit —~ of com wep pd ie te es ee ng authorized 
j shall tenced t ‘sopment a term not less recer yment public is; 
——n. aaa than dye genea endl to a fine po tothe | 4ewewer, That the receipts given Ly the Treasurer of the Unied 
amouat of the money embezzled i] —— Pursuant to the authority ple Bane in this section, shall not 
Sec. 1& And be it r enacted, That until the rooms, offices, | w= _ - rd tee Ahr eed i. ~v 
and safes, directed by the first four sections of this act to be con- | aon: fon <b or far the te nmap beet mp p*y- 
structed ond prepared tor the une of the FH the United pow 9 Exqaeinegggma pt was gives, 
States, the Treasurers of the Mints at Fut bine lew-Orieans, Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That Tor the purchase of site 
= 1 4 a i 27 4 New-York, Boston, | and for the ctl of tbe offers of the Reseivere-Generel ef 
she!! te ched ty of th eae nae T - to ays moncy, by this act directed to he erected at Charlestoe, South 
: — ~ wren hope Rebate sc’ and at St. Louis, Missvuti, there shall be, avd hereby is ap 
roou.s (or offices fot those officers at the:r respective and to | lated, to Le paid out-of an i= the Suancure ana 
contract for sach use of vaults and safes as may be required for the \ 1° priat the sum afue Genoa Fellar: oo be expended 
sofe-keeping of the public moveys in the charge and custody of those |) dee the direction of the S tary of the Treasery whe bb 
officers respectively, the expense to be paid by the United States. i to " Gor the said effete. end the & ; ab ue 
Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That from and after the thirtieth | counseted Peer ed + age regs cin cunntnin Seemainiies 
day of June. whichwwill be in the year one thousand eight handred | for use, with as little delay as sball be consistent with the —' 
= aay emmy ym ery Awe tetas day of Agee, te f ipterests, a.d the conyenient locatien and security of the buildings 
mc Ait vege : rinteen, so far as it author~i) 05 be erected : Provided, however, That if the Secretary of the Tress- 
izes the receipt in pay of duties, taxes, sales of public lends, ary sball fod w inquiry end « jon, thet culesbl ro 
d:to cad cam of money ateruing ev Leoeming payatte to he CebeS TEE castes General st Ohafleston cau he obtained in the Custom: 
States, to be collected apd paid in the uotes of specie paying Banks, | Hoase now owned by the United States at that place, and thet secure 
shall be so modified as that one fourth part of all such duties, taxes, || vagits and safi espbe tracted inthat building 4 the safe-heep- 
cabepot peble lands, debts and sums of money sccruing or becoming | ing of the public money, then he shall cause such rooms to he prepared 
due to the United States, shall be collected im the legal currency of end Guted Fp mp ve — vested ta ine 
the United States; and from and after the thirtieth day of June, w tom-H —— ; —- — ; ye : : 4 pone 
ill be wm the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, one | erect — ° ne jepe there 


other fourth part of all such duties, taxrs, sales of public lands. debts!) oo. o7 sed be it furth ted, That for the payment of the ex- 


and sums of money shall be so collected ; and that from and after the mene thas 
thirtieth day-of June, which will be in the year one thousand eight Pe euthosined, Op, thinant, ether . asa Gusctied fs, 


hose 

ficient sum of money be, and the same is hereby sppropriated, 
bundred apd forty-two, one other fourth part of all such daties, taxes, || &*™ paid poe _ as. scpuee 
sales of pubi debts and sums of moaey, shall be so collected ; _— out funy y inthe T dhe — 
and that from and the thirtieth day of June, which will be in the} geo 98. sud be it farther ¢ 
year one nd eizht hundred and pers the prey | which come iu cowfset with 
fourth part@f the said duties, taacs, sales of public lands, debts 
sums of money shall be also collected im the legal currency of the | 
aarty and efter the last mentioned day all 
accruing or payable to the United States for duties, taxes, | 
sales of public lands, or other debts, and also all sums due for post- 


ages, of otherwise, to the General Post Office Department, shall be | 
paid ia cold and silver only.” 1} 


Sec. W. And be it farther enacted, That from and after the thirtieth | 






























































a Neg nt we or parts of ects 
provisions of this act be, and the same 
besenai dial a T. HUNTER, 
or euse opresentatives. 
RH. M. JOHNSON, 
Vice President of the United States, 
and Present of the Senate. 
Arrnoven, July 4h, 1340, M. VAN BUREN. 
— 
dny'es Sune a ne United States Army—The army of the United States at 
y three, every 4 t disburse-— moun ° men i :— Genera s ’ 
quanth on Ghoceen of the United Seinen, on cl cee Oommen tinon. Modiesi De De ie ee +19 aie 
shall make all payments in gold and silver coin only, and any receiv- ” > = Departmen a 
ing or disbursing officer, or agent, who shall neglect, evade, or vio- | | riment 3, Corps of Engineers 43, Corps of Topograpb- 
oe oy aed 7 = Inst geeetine section of thie act, ical Engineers 36, Ordnance nt d22, two regiments 
i 89 retary of the Treasury, be immediately te) of Dragoons 1498, four regiments of Artillery 3020, eight 
evasion, or violation, tod oho te Colprece if ie consis edie st || regiments of Infantry 7496. The total gumber of the militia 
eS Seeman of next after the veolation ;| in the United States is computed at about 1,400,000. 
es place. i meee 
Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That no exchange of fandsshail’) Jn golpent Debt the United Stat The act of 1831 
be made disbursing officers, or agents, of the Go of | $ Pebtove of the Unite meg p | 
any grate Gieantastion whatecover, coumaaied with ony traed ot | for the relief of cortasn insolvent debtors of the U. States, 
the public service, other than an exchange for gold and sitver ; and! and the acts additional thereto, are continued in force for 
every such disbursing officer, when the means for his disbyrsements, three years from the 27th of May last, and are made epplica- 
me occurred since the date 


are furnished to bim in currency legally reteivable under the provi- || ble to of i hich 
siogs of this act. shall make kis payments im the iatred, qneqe of tnnaivensy wale 
7 whan 24 a to bite ie drafts sll cance thoes | f said act, or which may occur’ prior to the 27th May, 1843- 
rafis presented at their place ment prope 
qecendiat totems aad shall make bis paynene io the planeta 
‘ed for the tnless, in either case. be canexchange | 
and silver at par, and «0 a+ to facili |} that as a train of six 











Friontpa. —A letter dated Fort J. R. Smith, 27th ult. states 
were proceeding from Fort Fan- 








accommodate the public service ond to Fort McCrabb, they were fired u a party of 
rica Sanam ret pe dato soy Int Oo ce re reve hed 
mediately to suspend from duty ony disbursing officer who shall A were injured. A party of lars came up, and the Indians 
of this section, sed forthwith to re the tame || fled. 


late the 
of the » OF agent, to the President, with the fact of the violativa 
and all the cireumstances sccompanying the same and within the 
knowledge of the guid Secretary, to the end tnat such officer or 

may be removed from office, er restored to his trust the 
—— is duties, ss to the President may seem just and pro- 


regulars continued in pursuit of them. 
4 EEE 

A Tornado.—The town of Shrewsbury, York Co. Pa. was 
visited by a destructive tornado on the Sth inst., which blew 
down “a great number afer apn oe aw 
buried in the ruins. One was instantly killed, seve 
Fe ees ee ee ite lowes Jenerei | Tal of the children so wasly wounded that they are not 
betwoaa the differen branches empected to sup‘ive. 
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3. B Thatcher, Esq. @ well known historical 
Janeous writer, died in Boston last Tuesday even 
early age of thirty-one years. He wasa ripe echo 
ous and manly writer, and deeply versed in the history of his 
own country and in general literature. He possessed, an 
eminent degree, the social virtues that endear a man @ the 
circle in which he moves, and his loss is deeply felt 
personal friends as well as by the fraternity of writers, 
whom he occupied 80 eleyated.a position. Mr. Thatcher was 
educated at Cambridge, and after graduating with credit at 
that university he devoted some time to the study of the law. 
His life was, however, mainly given to literature. Among 
his more generally known works are four volumes! of the 
‘Family Library,’ comprising biogtaphies, etc. of the most 
celebrated American Aborigines. He wrote many and 
unpretending, but beautiful poems, which have been,exten- 
sively published, and at the time of his decease he bad nearly 
completed a Journal of a Residence in Englund, whémee he 
returned about two years ago, after visiting her most remark- 
able scenes and associating intimately with many of her most 
eminent persons. He had contributed largely to our periodi- 
cal literature, and had bern associated with others inthe con- 
duct of one or two daily papers in this city and in Boston. 


The Streets of New- York.—The beat during the last two 
weeks has been uniform and iatense, and the éxtreme filthiness 
of the streets has in consequence been productive of more than 
ordinary mjury to the general health. One of the oldest and 
most respectable physicians of the city informs us that the 
diseases peculiar to the season are remarkably prevalent, that 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





The Law and Custom of Slavery in British India, in a! 
Series of Letters to Thomas Fowell Buxton, Eaq.: By 
William Adam.—It has been a frequent boast by the English, 
especially when contrasting our country with their own, that 
the shadow of the British flag rested upon no slave—that the | 


feil from his limbs the moment he set | 
foot on i ground. The work of Mr. Adam will some- 
what hunible this pride, and convince persons who have drawn 





* The Young Maiden :’ By A. B. Muzzey, author of the 
‘ Young Man's Friend,’ etc.-—This is a very sensible aud 
well written book, and, notwithstanding the number of works 
of similar cheracter that have been recently issued, and the 
consequent difficulty of presenting any thing new on the sphere 
and duties of Woman, it has some originality. We commend 
it to our‘ maiden’ readers whose characters are not determin- 
ately formed. It is beautifully printed. (Pp. 260; 12mo. 





such disadvantageous contrasts between our country and the 
British Empire that this ‘ 


true census, The Mohammedan and the Hindu laws both re- 
cognize slavery, but the condition of the slaves has been ren- 
dered much worsé than it was before by the Agents ef the | 
East India Company. By the ancient laws of the country | 
the bond-servants were men and women who had been cap-| 
tured in war; children “born of slave mothers; children sold 
by their parents in time of great dearth, or for sheer avarice ; | 
persons who had sold themselves ; persons held for debt, and 
persons made slaves for having committed some crime. The 
worst feature of East Indian slavery is the bringing up of fe- 
males born in bondage to a vicious manver. 
an Hindu casfe, and hug a priesthood of their own. In the 
District of Rungpoor, in 1809, there were twelve hundred wo- 
men educated for and practising an abandened profession— 
ell slaves. There is a redeeming quality in the law: a female 





slave having children by a master is, with her issue, free. 
| The werk of Mr. Adam is valuable, as it contains much 


many districts ave filled with invalids, and t).at nuisances of | mportant information that will be new to most readers in 


various kinds which might easily be abated have created local 
and peculiar maladies which cannot be eradicated while the 
cause from which they sprung continuesto exist. The streets 
of New-York are proverbially filthy, andour municipal govern- 
ment is notoriously neglecifal of the public health. Even in 
the first season in which the Asiatic cholera pievailed here, 
when, as compared with other ycars, very extraordinary mea- 
sures for the purification of the streets were adopted, our tho- 
roughfares were less cleanly than those of Philadélphia and 
In no other city of the Union, 
we believe, are slanghter-houses’ licensed or allowed. Here 
they are common. We know of one, impudently erected with- 
in a year or two in one of the most densely inbabiied war's, 
and in the midst of costly residences, fram which arses a con- 


Boston are on all occasions 


this country. It is to be hoped that it will in some degree 
|, direct the attention of the soi disant philauthropists of Eng 
gland from our slavery to their Owa. . (1 vel. 12 mo. pp. 280 
Boston: ~~ Jordan & Co.) 


“ Spring Flowers.”’—Such is the title of a tasteful little 
volume of stories and sketches just issued from the press of 
P. Price, 130 Fulten-st. The author is Mjss S. C. Edgar- 
| ton, who during the last few years hageontributed very con- 
|} siderably and creditably to the Literary periodicals of the 
country, especially those ef a wholly or partially religious 
l character. The poetic richness of her fancy, the neryous sim- 
plicity and beauty of her es<ays, with the excellence of thr 
| teachings, have won for her many admirers, and we trust the 


tinual and horrible stench that compels persoms to go out of number will be sensibly increased by the publication of this 


their way in passing to and. from contiguone plact«, to avoid 
contagion. Has the government a lezal right to heap up car- 
rion in the midst of populous neighborhoods, and have re-idents 
no redress for ruived bealth and depreciated preperty? Houses 
adjaining this den of filth, that were always before its estab- 
lishment rented to respectabile families, are now ‘ To Let,’ and 
their proprietors of course suffet int pecuniary woy for the 
crime of the gatho:zitics. 

There is a law, we believe, which withholds from swine the 


freedom of the streets, but éome neighborhoods are sp infested | Burton's Magazine: July, 1840.—The best article in the | 


with them that gentlemen pedestrians have to take fo the car- 
riage- ways and leave the side-walks in quiet possession of the 


quadruped multitude. Dogs have bern for a time sent into | 


bavishment, but they will have the liberty of che city agaid 
as soon as the ‘dog days’ are over. 


There is another disgraceful practice inthis city which does | 


hot prevail elsewhere. We do not know whether it is.sane- 
tioned by lew, but certainly it should be prevented immedi- 
We refer to the filling of thoroughfares with carts and 
wagons. West of the Bowery are many streets that, were ik 
not for the fact that they are half-lined with trucks, would be 
nearly as pleasant places of residence as Dand-street or Broad- 
way. But now houses in them bring but balf their appropriate 
fevenue, as they are avoided on this account by the more re- 
spectable families. In Boston, Philade!phia, Hartford, and 


ately, 


| little volume. (Pp. 68: 18mo. 


Onondaga Standard.—Mr. Marcellus Fariier, a young 
, man of excellent character and capacity, has engaged in the 
publication of this able and widely circulated paper, which 
deservedly ranks among the foremost Administration journals 
in the State. We know Mr. Farmer, and feel sure that the 
|| Standard will be improved by this connection, 
| = = — 


—==3 





| jast numberof this spirited miscellany is ‘ Life Aleng-Shore,’ 
|, by the Editor, but it contains several other papers of unusual 
exeellence. The embellishment is a steel plate of ‘ Adison’s 
Walk,’ a celebrated spot in the neighborhood of Oxford Uni 
| versity. Published by IeraelPost, 88 Bowery. 

] Rev. James Martineau, a distinguished Unitarian clergy- 
man of Liverpool, (brother of Miss Martineau,) has publicly 


lish Dictionary—indeed, the only one to which appeal can now 
| be made as an authority” 


= 


Friday evening of last week reading a newspaper, when the 
| Paper caught fire from the candle, and instantly enveloped 


other cities, truckmen are compelled to withdraw their horees |; ber arms,and head in flames. She is badly burnt, and now 


and carts from the streets when they are notin use. The horse 
and the ox might as well be kept on the pave as the cart, and 


either should be forfeit if allowed to remain there unemployed 

& single day. , 

——— SSS 

A Duel.—When the last mail left Natchez, Ex-Gov. Run- 

ime Volney E. Howard, Esq. had gone into Alabama to 
a duel. 


|| lies in a dengerous state. 


oO 


works at Reading Pa., has generously offered trom sufficient, 
smelted by anthracite coal, for an equestrian statue of Wash: 
ington, long since contemplated at Philadelphia, and now 
abeut being erected. 





lic which brags so lustily of | 


They constitute | 


certitied that he deems Webster's Dictionary “ the best Eng- | 


Cattion.—The wife of Judge King of Philadelphia was on | 


Gen. Geo. M'Keim, one of the proprietors of the iron | 


Boston, William Crosby & Co. 


The Crops, Business, &c. 


its liberty is’ not ‘ the only Christian nation in which | 

slavery finds an abiding plfice.*” It is not easy to determine || New. York.—Throughout this State appearances are most 
the number ves in India. Mr. Adam estimates them at | favorable. The Penn-Yan, Yates Co. Whig of the 7th inst. 
eight bund sand, which is probably net far from the | says the weather has been uncommonly favorable for the 


wheat crop—clear and cool. ‘In the towns ef Potter and 
Middlesex, wheat looks well; and so we presume it does in 
other parts of the country. Present appearances indicate a 
good crop.’ The Troy Whig says that farmers in Rensselaer 
County have commenced cutting rye, of which there is in that 
part of the State more than an average crop. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island.—From persdnal ob- 
servation, and inquiry of intelligent fermers in these States 
| during the last week we learn that the crops, particularly of 
rye, are more abundant than was anticipated in the early part 
of the season. Of wheat there is an average crop only—in 

\ some places less, from injuries by rust and insects. Oats look 
remarkably well, and, unless the remainder of the season 
shall! be too dry, will yield well. 


Virginia.—The last Winchester Virginian says: “ The 
rye has been almost a total failure. The wheat and oats 
throughout the Valley will probably yield a scanty crop; the 
oats rather more; the wheat will fall short of it, being par 
tially injured by the rust within the last ten days. The crops 
of grass have been abundant and well secured.” 

The Norfolk Beacon of Thursday says: ‘“‘ Frequent show- 
ers of rain have fallen for some days past. If as much water 
has fallen in the interior as here, a fresh inundation of the to- 
bacco crop on the river bottoms may have occurred.” 

There were inspected at the port of Georgetown, during 
the quarter ending July 1, 1840, 88,102 barrels and 524 half 
barrels of wheat flour. During the same time in Alexandria 
the iaspection amountod to 25,262 barrels and 938 hulf bar- 
rels, 

District of Columbia.—The National Intelligencer of Mon- 
day morning says: ** The corn crops in this neighborhood have 
already assumed u fine, healthy green, and thriving appear- 
ance. Every where they seem to promise great abundance. 
In some of the gardens in and near the city we have noticed 
corn of extraordinary size and beauty.” 

Okio.—The Columbus State Journal of the 9:h inst. says : 
“ The wheat harvest commenced last week in this and the ad- 
joining counties. It promises more than an average yield, 
and of excellent quality, so far as our inquiries have extended.” 

The last Circleville Herald says: ‘‘ The crops generally ap- 
pear well, ari denote abundance for the use of man and beast. 
We regret to have to say that the grain and grass crops in the 
Lake country will be rather short. The fly has done consid- 
eralil» damage tothe wheat fields. Spring wheat and oats 
generally light, Corn fields look promising.” 

Indiana.— The Rising Sun of July 4 says: “‘ There is a large 
hurvest cut this season, and the low price which it is expected 
wheat will command will make the farmer anxious to save 
every grain that can be saved, and to obtain their hands at as 
low a rate as possible.” 

Marylund.—The Cambridge Chronicle of the 11th says: 
“ We regret to learn that in consequence of the recent heavy 
rains, and the long continuation of damp weather, some of 
our farmers are likely to incur serious- loss in their wheet and 
oat crops.” 


APPOINTMENTS BY THK PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 
Consuls.—J. A. B. Leonard, for the port of Barcelona, in 
Spain, in the place of Joseph Borras, to whom the Spanish 
wee gy ~ has declined issuing an Exequatut. 
I} oseph Binda, for the port of Leghorn, in the place of 
Thomas Appleton, deceased. 
John Martin Baker, for the pert of Neuvites, in the Island 
uba, 





cision Covering Notes.—An action was brought in the 
preme Court of Massachusetts, on Tuesday, the 30th ult. 
l|on a post note for $2,500, which had been presented on the 
|| morning of the last day of grace, but being ‘refused by the 
cashier, was protested, and an attachment immediately made. 
|| The question was, whether an acuion could be brought on a 
|| post note, payable on a given dav, before the expiration of 
banking hours on that day. The Chief Justice gave it as the 
opinion of the court that a note was sueable on any pari of 
the day on which it was due. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 









OUR INDIAN RELATIONS. 

We have hesitated to enter at this time upon a discussion 
of the Indian Policy of our Government, from a conviction 
that no practical good could result from it. We had already 
struggied and burne in the cause of Justice to the Red Man, 
until our efforts were paralyzed by the universal conviction 
that the Forest Men of America were irrevocably doomed to 
helpless wretchedness and certain though gradual des:ruction. 
We are assured, however, that in spite of the mock treaty 
ratified last winter at Washington, there is yet hope of saving 
the Senecas of our own State from the gulf which yawns be- 
fore them ; and, inspired by that hope, we have consented to 
pubhsh the following brief examination of the general subject. 
A part of it has already appeared in another paper, (the New 
World,) but it is given here com plete, for obvious reasons. 
It is from the pen of a member and dictated by a Commit- 



































behalf of the Indians, and of suffering Humanity in general, 
are known throughout the watt, 
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It appears that soon after the Revolution, the course of pol- 
icy it wouid be proper to pursue towards the Indian popula- 
tion, naturslly obtained the consideration of the General Gov- 
ernment, and two propositions more especially claimed its 
notice. P 
The first proposed their removal and concentration in some 





their vicinity to watch them, leaving their future disposal to 
coring generations. 

The second contemplated their civilization, and speedy, or 
at least ultimate incorporation with our people. A few en- 


spicuous, advocated the latter measure. They urged that the 
people of all other ccuntries were received and incorporated 


They endeavored to convince their fellow-citizens that the fa- 
vorable influences of civilization might be brought to bear 


while they remained in smal! detached companies, surrounded 
by the whites, than could possibly be the case were they for- 
cibly congregated in large bodies, aggrieved and exasperated. 
These views were partially adopted and acted upon under a 
number of the early administrations of the General Govern- 
ment. And large advances in civilization were made by 
many of the tribes. The Choctaws and Cherokees im the 
South, and the Senccas and other Indians in the North gave 
evidence of this. Buta change took place. Georgia wanted 
the lands of the Indians within her limits, and she determined 
to have them, and the General Government yielded to her 
demand 

It was then declared to be the settled policy of the Gov- 


yond the Mississippi. 

The Indians | the United States have reaped the bitter 
fruits of this policy in the Seminole war—in the forcible re- 
moval of the Cherokees—and in the waste of blood, of treas- 
ure, and of National character that have been thereby incur- 
red. And all these, there is reason to fear, are but the be- 
ginning of sorrows! 

We hear much said of the impossibility of civilizing sava- 
ges; but it may be well for us to reflect whether we ourselves 
are not a standing proof of its possibility, so far at legst as 
we are civilized. How far we are civilized the employment 
of bloodhounds in the Seminole war will show. Our ances- 
tors, the ancient Britons, if history may be relied upon, went 
nearly naked ; painted their bodies; lived in ho!low-trees, or 
in habitatiens very little better; and offered up human vie- 
tims to their grim idols. How far we are indebted to the 
hordes of Northern barbarians who discovered and invaded 
the land ef our fathers, and after long and bloody wars, sul)- 
dued and mingled with them, it is not for us to say. 

Thus much, however, is apparent, that it required centu- 
ries to enable our forefathers to advance in civilization as far 
as the Cherokees and New-York Indians have advanced with- 
in the last fifty years. The difference, it must be admitted 
was owing to the different state of society at the two periods. 

That man, under the same circumstances, is the sume be- 
ing, is proved by the well-known fact, that whites captured by 
the Indians in their childhood and adopted by them, are re- 
concied to our babits with as much difficulty as are the Le 
dians themselves. 

We will next take a brief review of the origin of the Semi- 
nole war. 

No. II. 


The Seminole War evidently sprung out of pecali 
stitutions of the South. aging aie ssid 
The escape of slaves from their masters, and 
shelter among savages, was not to be endured. 
be reclaimed at whatever cost. 
Pras ’s wife, 
, was said to have descended 
therefore seized and cuntall 
ment, and her husband is endeavoring 
overpowered, and chained to a log. 


‘ 


finding 


to protect her, 
He on 





remote territory, where military posts might be stationed in | 


lightened statesmen, among whom Patrick Henry stood con- } 
with us, and why not these, the former owners of the suil? } 


upon the Indians far more powerfully, if judicivusly directed | 


ernment to remove all! the Indians in the United States be- 


hey must |) ae and equity chargeable 
tes. ; 

although born and brought up a the In- 

from ry bm ggy Se was 

off by an agent of our Govern- 





& 


staple—called around him a few daring spirits, and boldly ad- 
|| vancing at noon-day yp to @ garri fort, sought out 
| author of his wrong, and put him to instant death, while 
Belshazzar like, in his tent. Panic seized the 


£8 § 


1 
| 


| Tere—cnot a man of the Indians was injured. War followed 
|| and whata war! One hundred of the bravest of the troops, 


cut off at a blow, without the loss of an Indian. “Oseola, cap- 
tured by the basest treachery! Three hundred Indian prison- 
Sers sunk in the rotten hulk of a steamboa:! Bloodhounds 
| brought from Cuba by the cargo! Forty millions of dollars 
1 expended in this war! And all have failed. But the 
| catalogue of crime has been still swelling. 
, The Indians, in retiring into their inmost coverts to 

their corn in peace, where they had hoped that the 
' could find them ; were even there pursued, and when fleeing 

in their canoes, were fired upon and wounded. Then it was 
| that the hounds were called up to be stimulated by the smell 
| of blood, when Jo! more humane than their masters, they re- 
|, fused to touch the bleeding victims. : 
| The troops thus abandoned by their new allies, after setting 


EE 


tee of the Society of Friends, whose benevolent exertions in || fire to the wigwams and cutting up the corn, retired to their is 


| forts triumphant; but the v of a mere handful of men, 
|| made desperate, followed them. They were barrassed day 


| 


resource but to blazon abroad, after every defeat, in 


| little do they think how the world despises such hypocrisy! 
It may yet learn more of this history. It may yet be told 
"that one individual knows of about one hundred Indian mothers 
who have had to destroy or to abandon to perish their own 
infants, to prevent their cries being heard by the troops. 


- Sweet Muse of History ! as thine art 
The lamentable scene displays, 
I see the workings of thy beart, 

I feel the lightning of thy phrase! 
Oh hide it, hide it, Muse sublime, 
| Where the keen eye of future time 
The dismal record ne’er may find,” 


We could write a volume on this subject but it is too pain- 
ful to dwell upon. We turn next to the Cherokees. 

As re>pects the Cherokee country, Georgia, with a sense of 
justice truly characteristic of that State, early determined to 
possess these Jands; and the correspondence between her 


Governor, and President J. Q. Adams, exhibited at that day | 


such an example of insolence on the one part, and cool firm- 


ness on the other, as we have never seen equaled in any other | 


specimen of diplomacy 


Not long after this, a change of administration took place. | 


Georgia would not wait to see the contemptible farce of a 
pretended Treaty with the Indians enacted. No! She made 
a lottery at once, and gambled away the lands of the Cherokee 
Nation, and General Scott was sent to remove the Indians by 
force of arms. 

We have always Jamented that that officer should have 
stained his name by obeying those orders; for, with his well 
known humanity, we are informed that in their removal more 
than two thousand of these people perished by sickness and 
exposure. And what is their situation now? The first pub- 

| lic act we bear of, on their reaching the land to which they 
were banished, was to cali to an account and punish by their 
laws, the few miscreants who sold their country—just as the 
People of this land would probably punish their President and 
Senate were they to sell their country to Great Britain. The 
Indians, it is true, were promised on paper a large sum of 
money, and deeds for other lands; and the fuith of the Gov- 
ernment was solemnly pledged to fulfil both engagements. 
But alas! their annuities are withheld from them om the most 
frivolous pretext—not one scrap by way of deed can be ob- 
| tained—their chiefs are not acknowledged at Washington— 
| and the people are perishing in an unhealthy location. 
\ No. Lil. 
The following Protest speaks for itself: 
Aavoner Camp, Aug. 1, 1838. 
| _ Whereas, The title of the Cherokee People to their lands is 
the most ancient, pure, and absolute, known torman ; its date is 
|| beyond the reach of human record; its validity confirmed and 
} illustrated by possession and enjoyment, antecedent to all pre- 
tence of claim by any other portion of the hnman race: | 
|| And whereas, The free corisent of the Cherokee People ts 
ip indi ble to a valid transfer of the Cherokee tithe; and 
|| whereas the Cherokee l’eople have neither’ by themselves nor 
i their op eee given comsent, it follows that the ori- 
!} ginal title and ownership of the lands, still vest in the Cherokee 
|| Nation, unimpaired and absolute : : 
j ‘ore, Hy the National Committee and Council, 


' 





Resolted there 

|| and People of the Cherokee Nation, in General Council as 
sewbled, that the whole Cherokee Territory. as described in the 
first article of the treaty of 1819 between the United States and 
the Cherokee Nation, still remains the rightful and undoubted 
proverty of the Cherokee Nation; and that all damages and 
|| losses, direct or inditect, — from the enforcement of the 
|| alleged stipulations of the pretended treaty of New Echota, are 
to the account of the United 
_ And whereag, The Cherokee People have existed as a dis 
tinct national community, in the possession and emvaten of Be 
appropriate and essential attributes of sovereignty, for WP ng 
extending into antiquity beyond the dates and records and mem- 
And whereas, These attributes, with the righty and franchises 


was) ory of man: 












—_—_—_—_———_——_—_—_—— 
involve. have never been relinquished 
, amt now in full and virtue: by the Chere. 
5 natural, political, moral relations sub. 
petween the citizens of the Cherokee Nation tons) 
| er and toward the body politic, cannot in reason and 
I; ea ee ee then in 
| os y By che mted States #overnment : 
fond, aavctres y the National Committee and Counci! 
> Spe Se 
ee 

ber with the ’ cue anid emgeeef heen 
by the ounerts said is hereby declared in full force 
rtue, and shall continue so to be, in perpetuity, aubject to 
such moditications as the welfare may render expedient 
“Resolved further, That the Cherokee People, in consenting , 
an investigation of their individual claims, and receivi pay 
upon them, and for their imprevements, do not intend tha; 

itshall be construed as yielding or i 
tw the pretended treaty of 1835; nor as compromising, i: 
sy marr their just Claim against the United States hereatter 
Fall and satisfactory indemnification for their country, and 

for and injuries. " an , 
be it further resolved, That the principal Chief be, and he 
hereby authorized to select and appoint, such persons as he 


necessary and suitable, for the purpose of collecti 
ved istering individual claims against the United States, wat 
| , 
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to report to him their proceedings as they pro 


large i gress. . . . : ; 
| tals, ‘ Indian Murders!’ *‘ More Indian Murders!! kt by Richard Taylor, Pres't. Nat. Council ; and also by 


the Speaker of the Council and the Clerk and twelve members 
i of the National Pate nce a of the People. 
H o> IV. 
| The Wixsenacors next claim our attention. A treary 
| was made, it seems, by which they too, forfeit all their coun- 
\try. We do not know whether it was the work of the same 
| clergyman who made-the Treaty of New Echota, and the 
| Treaty with the New-York Indians. Be this as it may, we 
learn that 2 large body of these Indians were not long since 
“encamped on the St. Clair river, negotiating with the Govers. 
ment of Upper Canada to receive them iato that Province. 
| [t is also stated that a body of American Trpops were sent to 
| remeve them thence to the far west. And we now leam 
i a they have been removed beyond the Mississippi by 1000 
iers 


The Senate of the U. S. too, we are told, hada proposition 
|| before them to suspend the execution of that Treaty, on ac. 
count of alleged frauds. The Chippewes, the Ottawas, the 
| Potawatomies, and other tribes, are also said to have sold 
But we dre weary, our very soul is 
weary of this treaty-making basiness ; unless we could disco- 
| ver some trait of honesty—soine casis in tha moral desert 
where we could for a moment repose. 

i We must, bowever, pass on to the Senecas. Enough has 

already been laid before the public to satisfy any honest, in- 

|) telligent mind of the true character of this infamous transac- 
| tion, we shall therefore not dwelfupon it, but proceed to show 

i to what these things are tesding. 

\) A very general dissatisfaction with their treatment is spread- 
ing throughout all the Indian Tribes in the United States; 
they aré looking to Canada as their Inst and gnly place of re- 
fuge on earth. And no doube'the British Government deem 
it sound policy to invite them there. . 

) Ata tate Council held with the three hundred Seneca In- 
dians who new reside in Upper Canada, we are told that the 
Governor of that Province enquired of those Indians if they 
were disposed to invite their brethren, the New-York Indians, 
to join them if the event of their being expelled from this 
State. -He said, if they had not land enough, he had, and 
would furnish them with whatever they could usefully occupy. 
Runners were accordingly sent to the New-York Indians ; and 
it is understood that a gereral Council of these Indians will 
be held during the present summer. And should our Govern- 
mént persist in carrying out the treaty, there ia not a doubt es 
to the result: We-may have, in this instance anly, nearly five 

|, thousand enefmies on our Gontivr, igstead of retaining them 

| as friends in the bosom of the state. , 

' And it is more than probable that almost all the Indians in 
thé .U 2S. will endeavor to follow their example. Our Rulers 
mayfexult in thus getting rid of this population, and of the debts 
they owe them. We may seek to cast odiom on the Brivsh 
for harboring and employing Indians, but can these cloaks 
cover ourinjustice. 7 

+ Perhaps there never was a nation, so powerful, and, at the 
same time, so vulnerable as the United States at this moment. 
. The gathering clouds of Guilt and Vengeance are covering ovr 
horizon, and our repentance and amendment can only — 
them. . : 


) their several possessions. 


Bunker Hill Monument.—The Bunket Hill Monument 
Association are dbput making a last effort to complete the 
structure uhder their charge. It is built of hewn granie, 30 
feet squaré at the’ base, and when finished, will be 220 feet 
high. The following resolution was passed by the Associa- 

tion at {heir meeting in June last. 

} “ That the President aud Secretary, with such other Mem- 
| ber’ of thé Corporation as may be willing to cooperate with 
| them in the effort, be authorized and requested to solicit and 
receive subscriptions, and to obtain sums by Fairs and other 
| rojects in aid of the completion of the great object of the 

orporation, and that these gentlemen have yen 

m expedient, in 


7 


such measures as they may making this 
' final appeal to the people.” 
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Extract of a Letter 
in the interior of M 





“In this country ' 
and then a revolutio 
live. Our existence 
interior, we know 
world. 

“ We never hear 
than once or twict 
more, which is owit 
ceiving their papers 
regularity. 

“New are 
Any little trifling pe 
a year, published o: 
that one-half the nu 
the matter confaine 
are net above fifteet 
With the exceptien 
no daily paper in th 
the communication 
merely state that th 
joying the most pr 
even to the editor h 
fulfil his contract, n 
raty part of the coy 

“ It has been five 
any thing like sects 
go have been comp 
They have killed a 
country. The oth 
this piace, and kill 
donkeys cutting w 
steps whatever for 

“ Some few pers: 
to bury the dead, 
Bishop has given * 
the savages. Sot 
lieve if they receis 
less foes, they also 
way. I see no re 
masters of this ser 
much dread of the 
stare them in the f 
or five Indians putt 

“Itis said here, 
ans are the cause o 
drive the. Cumanct 
any country more 
this. 

* The Cumanche 
merchant among th 
they can raise 22.6 
use firearms, but ii 
ble to this defence’ 
as any in the world 
horseback. The > 
lethargy in which i 
Federation, or wha 
Patriotism docs ne 
which a Mexican | 
put on go'd lace, ai 
‘poco le importa,” | 


India Cotton.— 
ber of Commerce 1 
the culture of cottor 
a large land-owner 
The grand impedi 
cottun to an indefir 
represented to bet 
the taxes, OT asses: 
enormous ag to @x 
render the land va 
doned their farme i 
imposed upon then 
been virtually con 
gave it a8 his opin 
isting against the 
& moderate export 
on board ship for 
of conveying it to | 
At this rate, the ex 
about six cents @ 5 
A nomber of cot 
are now on their v 
hon as they posses 
They were ewe 
less satisfies their. 
It would not be 
years, our cotton 8 
nthe English ma: 


Hon, Samuel | 
hot dead but conv: 










MISCELLANEOUS. 

















From the National Intelligencer. ; 
FROM MEXICO. 
Estract of a Letter received im this city from a gentle | that the trouble at Nunez, which has heretofore been reported, |) 
_ in the interior of Mexico: has not yet ceased, and vessels are not permitted to enter the | 
now 


“State oF vee May é river. 
“In this country we get on pretty much as ev . . f 
| and then @ revolution ; if it were not for which, we not " en tet ga parm arper tony * | 
) live. Our existence is so completely monotonous here the | ef. I chet of the ne d o iin | 
iaerior, we know very litle of what t geting on fe big island calle iese the settlement and got drunk; while in that | 


world. . 








. 4 9 state some ¢ insulted a British officer, and after some | 
“ We never hear any thing from the United Sta further di a file of soldiers fired on the natives and one " 
than once or twice g year. Of European affairs w of the princes was killed. t 


A circumstance occurred on the commemoration of the | 


more, which is owing to the English Mining — re- 
Queen’s birth day, which is highly in’ for many rea- | 


BE ceiving their papers by means of the British with 
regularity. P 


Late rrom Arrica.-—Captain Potter, of the Gazelle, which b 
| arrived at Salem on ¢he 12th, from the River Gambia, states AN ACT Su 


THE NEW PRE-EMPTION.LAW. _ 


pplemental to the act entitled “Am act to grant pre- 
emption rights to seulers on the puvlic lands,” approved June 
twenty-second, eiguteen huudred and thirty-eight. 


§ 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives o 
the United States of America in C ess coombled, That in all A 
ses where a settler on the public lands may reside, or have his dwel- 
Sag Sone epee one quarter section, and cultivate land on another 
different quarter section, such settler may make his selection un- 
der the act to which this is a supplement, to enter either of said 
quarter sections, or legal subdivisions uf each, so as not to exceed one 
quarter section in all 
ual 2 And be it farther enacted That in all cases where an individ- 
may have made an improvement on the public land, and had after- 
ward leased or reated such improvement to aaother person, who was 
in possession of the same on the twenty-second of June, cighteen 
hundred and thi: ty-eight. and for a period ef four months next pre- 
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Journal of Commerce. A Lead Mine yielding from 60 to 75 per cent. hag recently | 
“ ———————— om e been discovered in Northumbei land County, Pa., 
* Hon. Samuel M' Kean, late Senator from P Ivania is || worked immediately by a company of gentiemen 
ig 8 dead but convalescent, and his reason is Harrisburg. 





‘« Newspapers are not so cheap {in this country as Me 
Any little trifling paper published in Mexico costs 625 w 

a year, published once or twice a week, ‘and then @ pre | 
that one-half the numbers are lost on the road, and, after 

the matter contained would not fill this sheet of paper, There 
are not above fifteen papers published ia the whole 

With the exceptien of the ‘ Diario del Gobierno,’ no 


no daily paper in the country, and this isalways filled. ap with 
the communications of the Commamling 
merely state that the Department under their com isen- 


joying the most profound peace, which cannot be interesting || 
even to the editor himself. He publishes his paper to 
fulfil his contract, not because he feels any interest in the lite- | 
raty part of the concern. H 
“ It has been five or six months since we could ead 
any thing like security. This departmeat and that of Duran- | 
go have been completely overren by the Cumanche Indians. | 
They have ki'‘led an immense number of persons al Over the | 
country. The ether day nite of them cafe within sight of 
this piace, azd killed two poor fellows who were out with their | 
donkeys cutting wood, and the Goveromént have taken no | 
steps whatever for the defence of the People. I 
“ Some few persons collect of their own accord, and go out | 
to bury the dead, which is the only thing they do. The 
Bishop has given ‘ indulgence’ to all who fall in the hands of 
the savages. So the People are now contented. They be- 
lieve if they receive their death at the hands of their merei- ) 
less foes, they also receive a massport to Heaven in the same | 
way. I see no remedy: the Indians must again become | 
masters of this section of the country, for the People have so. 
much dread of them, that I think they will never be able to 
stare them in the face. Frequent instances are known of feur 
or five Indians putting to flight twenty or thirty armed men. 
*Itis said bere, | know not with what truth, that the Tex- | 
ans are the cause of this inundation: they having resolved to | 
drive the. Cumanches out of their territory, &ho, not finding | 
any country more suitable for them, have been forced upon 
this. 
* The Cumanches are numerous. Mr. Davis, formerly a) 
merchant among them, and who speaks their language, a 





they can raise 22.00¢ fighting men. They-do no: 

use firearms, but in a‘charge with the lance they dre formida- 
ble to this defenceless people. They are_as good horsemen 
as anyin the world; indeed :hey appear to have been bern on | 
horseback. The Goverement appear™to arouse from the 
lethargy in which it is sunk, by a Revolution in favor of the | 
Federation, or what they understand better, to turn them out. { 
Patriotism does net exist. Love of office is the only passion | 
which a Mexican seems to feel, and if be is only allowed to 
put on go'd lace, and be maintained at the public expense, 
‘poco le importa,” how the rest get on he cares not.” 

India Cotton.—At an interview with the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce a few weeks since, much information as to 
the culture of cotton in [xdia was comfunicated by Mr. Brown, 

a large land-owner and spice-grower on the Malabar coast:-— 

The grand impediments which existed against the culture of | 
cotton to an indefinite extent, ahd of an excellent quality, he . 
represented to be bad roads and excessive taxation. He said |} 
the taxes, OF assessments, in ohe shape and anothet, were so 

enormous as to éxceed the profits of cultivation, and thus to! 
render the land valucless, Multitedes, he states, have aban- | 
doned their farms in order to get rid of the continual exactions | 
imposed upon them, and thus a large part of the country has | 

been virtually confiseated by the Government. Mr. Brown |) 
gave it a8 his opinion, that if the fiscal impediments. now ex- |, 
isting against the cultivation.of cotton were removed, and only i 
‘moderate export duty laid upon the article, it might be put | 
on board ship for three half-pence per pound ; and thecost | 
of conveying 1t to England would prebably be-as much more. | 
At this rate, the coet of India cotton in England would be only | 
about six cents @ pound ! {| 

A nomber of cotton-growers from Mississippi and Louisiana 

are now on their way to India, and will inipart such informa- || 
hon as they possess relating to cultivation and management, | 
They were induced to go out by a British agent, who doubt- 

less satisfies their expectations in respect to ‘ the needful.’ \ 

It would not be strange, therefore, if, if the course of a few 

years, our cotton should encounter a more spirited competition 
nthe English market than it has hitherto done. 


sons. It seems that Henry B. Huntley, Esq. lately arrived | 
in the Colony from England gave a splendid dinner party on | 
that day. In-the morning all the ships in the harber display- | 
ed their colors, and the British man-of-war Rolla displayed 
the flags of all nations, excepting the United Stes. As soon 
as this was perceived, the American Captains feeling that a | 


slight was offered to their country, hauled down their colors. ; s 


The Commander of the Rolla immediately waited on them 
and made a handsome a 
ensign of the United States, and that was borrowed by the | 
Governor to display over the dinner table. The next morning 
the Roila displayed the American ensign at the fore and the 
British at the main, and fired a salute in honor of the United 
States, which was immediately answered by one of the Ame- | 
rican vessels, and all of them displayed the British ensign. 
The American vessels in the river et the time were the Ga- 
zelle and Malaga, of Salem; the Falconer, of Boston, and 
the Waverley, of Philade!phia. 


_ :% 

Steamboat Explosion.—The steamboat Chester left New 
Orleans, on the ist inst., for St. Louis, and when about 20 
miles above the city, collapsed two of ber flues, with a dreadful 
explosion. Three men were blown overboard—of whom the 
mate and one deck-hand were drowned ; the third, the second 
cook, swam to the shore and was saved. Four of the deck 
hands were badly scalded, but, having received the best at- 
tention, will probably recover. None of the passengers were 
injured. The New Orleans Bulletin says the inspector was 
on board of the Chester previous to her leaving port, and pro- 
nounced the engines and boilers in good order; there must, 
however, have been some defect, as an examination showed 
that there was plenty of water in the boilers, and the boat was 
running with less than her usual quantity of steam, We cannot 


| see how any blame can be laid to the engineer, or to the other 


officers of the boat. Captain N. O. Truard, of the steamer 
Ajax, came to the assistance of the Chester, and towed her 
back to the city. 


 — —$_——— . 

Mediterranean Squadron.—-The Philadelphia North Ame- 
rican says that the five or six lieutenants and the surgeon of 
the Mediterranean squadron, who had been sent home by 

modore Hull, and the principal charge against whom was 
their unwillingness to associate with the ladies of the Com 
todore's family, have received orders from the proper de- 





partment to return to the Mediterranean and resume their | 


several commands. This decision will have the effect of 
ep officers in future from taking their wives and fami- 
ies with them in our vessels of war. 

beard much reprobated by many of the officers in the navy, 
as tending to a the rigid discipline necessary in our larger 
veseels. 


Flogging.—The sentence passed upon the mutineer Liv- 


ingston, was to be executed upon him on Monday, on board 
the North Carolina. The sentence was a hu: dred and twenty | 
lashes; all at once, if be could support it. It is customary 


| guess in ten trials. 


The practice we have 


ceding, or when the lessor and lessee together occupied such improve- 
ment during said four months, the person who made such improve- 
ment, and so rented or leased the same, shall be entitled to the right 
Cpcnngtnn, notwithstanding he may have been out of possession 

of his improvement during said four months, or any part thereof. 
§ 3. And be it farther enacted, That every settler on the public 
lands which were not surveyed at the passage of the act to which this 
a supplemeat, and whe since the survey of suck public lands bas 
been ascertained to have resided at the date of said act, and for four 
d i h section, set apart for the support of 





ing, on a si 
stating that he had but one * schools in any township, shall be entitled to enter at the miaimum 


— any other quarter section of the public lands lying in the same 

d district, to which no other person has the right of pre-emption, 
on making satisfactory proof of his or her residence as aforesaid on 
such sixteenth section, before the register and receiver of the land 
office of said district. 

|. § 4 And be it farther enacted, That every person who may have 
been a settler, -ithin the meaniog of the act to which this is a sup- 
plement, on any public land before its selection by any State for the 
Purposes of a seminary of learning, un: er any act of Coogrese author- 
izing such selectien, on satisfactory proof of the facts before the re- 
gister and receiver of the district in which his improvements were 
situated, shall be permitted to enter at the minimum price any other 
quarter section lying in the same land district, to which no cthor per- 
son has the rignt of pre-emption. 

_§5. And be it further enacted, That the “ Act to grant pre-empt’oa 
rights to set'lers on the public lands,” approved Jane twenty-secon |. 
eighteen hundred and thirty-cight, be and the same is hereby-co.- 
tinued in full force tll the twenty-second day of June, eighteen has 
dred and forty-'wo ; and the right of pre-emption under its provisions 
rhall be and hereby is extended to ali settlers on the public lands at 
the date of this act, with the same exceptions, whether geacral or 
special, and subject to all the limitations and corditions contained in 
the above recited act, and nothing in the last provision of the act of 
the twenty-second of June, eighteea hundred and thirty-eight, shall 
be so coustrued as to defeat any right of pre-emption accruing under 
said act, or under this act, or under any preeeding act of Congress, 
bor shall said pre-emptionclaims be cefeuted by any contingent Choc- 
taw location. 

————— - 

7 Tae Seneca Observer (we hear) and Rochester Republican ac- 
cuse this paper of a violation of neutrality—(a thing which we have 
never professed and of which we utterly despise even the name ;)— 
and what, sagacious reader! think you is our offence? You can't 

It consists in publishing Messrs. Webster end 
Galhoun's Speeches on ench side of the General Bankrup: cy question! 
We knock under ;—and as it would be utterly impossible that we 
should avoid giving offence to such thin-skinned gentiomen every 
weck, without discontinuing the publication of ull matters relating 
to the Policy, Interests and Legislation of the Country, we will just 
ask leave to be ‘ better strangers’ with those journais hereafter. 

Mr. D. Sarrnesp, lately our Agent at Union College, Schenectady, 

has resigned. 

Joun P. Rocers is not an authorized Agent for this paper. 

Wietmm Caosey & Co. 118 Washingtoa-st. Boston, are the Agents 

fer The New-Yorker in that city. 


po —————EEE 
Married, 
June 13, Abraham W. Leggett to Phebe, daughter of Philip Briggs, 
ali of this city. 
June 14, Thomas J. Coleman to Sophia C., daughter of John D. 
Brown, Esq. all of this city. 
July 15, Kev. 8. G. Spees to Mary Eliza, daughter of Andrew C. 








for the surgeon to attend in such cases, and if he find the vie- t Wheeler, Esq. ab of this city. 


tim likely to sink, a portion of the sentence is adjourned. In} 
such cases & horror must attend the finish of the sen- | 
tence. The memory of the first part, and the debilitated state 

the prisoner, makes the opening of the wounds a second 
death. We hope that this will be the last punishment of the | 
kind ever inflicted in the United States. 

From Jamaica.—Papers as late as the 16th of June, have 
been received from Jgmaica. They continue to speak of the 


drought,. which bas’ new lasted a long time, and, in conse- | 


quence of which some @arm is expressed as to the prospects 
of the crops. The valleyand plains were literally parched, 
“Teperding've toe Klegaige ‘Royal G ai 
A ing to ingston azette, some evil dis- | 
pored aon caused a > to be widely circulated that sev- 
eral of the British Islands had been sold to the United States, 


t i were ferred with 
| ry Seok tak ti’ chy tical cad gous other ' _—- Consul at that 


—= 

Capt. Appleby, against.whom there was so much excite- 
ment on ake thie koe season, has been discharged at San- | 
dusky, Ohio, the girl, whom it is alleged he outraged, not ap- | 


pearing against him. 


| ca J, daughter of 


parishes of St. Mary and St. George. || 


July 15, Lothrop P. Stafford to Elseyetta 8. daughter of John Cole, 
Esq. all of this city. . 

At Monroe, Conn., July 14, Heary 8. Wheeler to Mary, E. daugh- 
ter of Hon. Cyrus H. Beardslie, all of Monroe. 

Also, at the samme time, Edward N, Shelton of Derby, Conn. to Mary 
Jane, daughter of the late Sinsor De Froert, . of this city. 

Washi City, July 11, Geo. W. McLean of this city, to Rebec- 

Taiese McCormic, jr. Esq. of Washing ton. 

Columbus, Obio, July 2, Jcha G. Miller, Esq Editor of the Ohio 

Confederate, to Mrs. P. W. Crosby, beth of Columbus. 


Died, 
| July 11, John Humphries, aged 28 years. 
At Albany, July 14, Robert Peckar , printer, of the firm of Packard 
& Van Benthbuysen, aged 66. ; ns 
| _ Cohoes, N. Y. July 14, Elizabeth, wife of Noah Jarvis of this city, 70. 
| Cincinnati, Ohio, July 4, Nathaniel S. Armstrong, 91. 
New-Orieans, July 3, W. W. Parsons, 35. 
Jamestown, Chautauqae Co. N. Y. July 7, Anna, consort of Hon. 
E. T. Foo'e, 40. ; 
Guyama, Perto Rico, June Bony Aan, wife of Wm. H. Tracy 
lace, 
‘o. N. ¥. Charles Barker, 36. 





onia, Chautauque 
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| [F BRISTOL'S EXTRACT OF 8 
‘of Cutaneous Eruptions, Scrofula, Chronic Affections, Ulcerations, 
| General Debility, and for all Impurities of the Blood.—Recommenda- 
tions from Physicians of the highest ding, and certifi from 
gentlemen of the most respectable character—also, Editorial Notices 





1 


is to be || from the first papers in the Union—will be found accompanying the 
‘to || medicine. Sold at 


MILHAU’S PHARMACY, 183 Broadway, 


ryt) the only retail agency in the city, 
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ON BRENTA’S TIDE. 


A VENETIAN ROMANCE—THE POETRY AND MELODY BY MATHEW J. SULLIVAN— 
ANDANTE. 





BY JOSEPH BLEWITT. 
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set-ting sun was beamia Far ever the weat its geldem light was gleaming: Smeeoth rese ave be-com 
Life's dark streamilet qoowien, Seen te de- part, aud leave it sad « ly Sewing.” } a - = gemely 
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swellin Seft blew the breeze eur Gende-ict im While the ‘ GERMANY, OR 
Z> ’ pelling, ~ air the Lutes came thrilling, Each ling’ring GERMANY.’ 


We find in the 
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work of C. J. W 
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Yet since the be 
deriod of time } 

the mean time 
Goethe, the mi 
Germany; with 
SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. Ea cristoorati ne 

Close by my side my True-Leove was relining. Here on the bank where waves the weeping willew, rae —_ aaa ay age AE ri 

; - a = slew ef youthful beauty shining; _ Sadly I take her cold grave fer my pillew! f eat ey a al art tng y an er, Pra 7 
iieiiconne-ginaetinats beamteous treasure, Flow, Bremta, flew; rell om thy tide ia gindmess, || Trxxs—Tbree Dollars per annum, or Two copies for Five Dollars tina ~in ted 
hrf me me te netes of pleasure: | My brokem heart enn echo nought but sadness: Payable in all cases in advance. ‘urpassed by th 

- mt — ane se fondly cherish’d ¢ | Still, silver Bloon, thy glerions rays be shining, THE NEW-YORKER—(FOLIO)— commentaries. 
Ghiisan — my own True-Leve isdwelling, | Shine gently om; I'll seom be freed from serrew, Texns—Tw OF newtiedite oe Ten Dollar? was big 
heart with wildest grief is swelling. | Full well 5 feel, I me’er shall see the morrow. Payable 4 all ry brie ie abbanes. ar payet 
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